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Foreword 


William T. Stackpole was one of early Fairbury's most interesting 
citizens. During his lifetime, he was gold prospector, pioneer, 
farmer, merchant, grain speculator, oil field worker, real estate sales 
person, inventor, writer, publisher, and visionary. 


His first adventure was traveling from Pekin, Illinois, to the gold 
fields of California in 1849. He kept a diary of this very interesting 
trip. This book transcribes his diary from longhand to modern typed 
text. 


It is hoped this transcription of his diary will help future Fairbury 
historians better understand the experiences of this very unique man. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Who is William T. Stackpole? 


William T. Stackpole was born December 18, 1827, in Thomaston, 
Maine. When he was about five years of age, his father moved the 
family to Pekin, Illinois. His father died on September 21, 1836, 
when William was only 9 years old. His mother raised William and 
his three sisters by herself. Pekin is in Tazewell County, Illinois. 


William had a half-brother named George. He was born in 1815 in 
Thomaston, Maine. 


The California Gold Rush (1848-1855) began on January 24, 1848, 
when gold was found by James W. Marshall at Sutter's Mill in 
Coloma, California. The news of gold brought some 300,000 people 
to California from the rest of the United States and abroad. 


The "Gold Bug" apparently bit both William T. Stackpole and his 
half-brother George Stackpole. They decided to travel overland 
from Tazewell County, Illinois to the California Gold Fields in April 
of 1949. William had just turned age 21 and was not married. His 
half-brother George was 34 years old and married with an infant 
daughter. 


William kept a diary of their overland trip from Tazewell County, 
Illinois to the California Gold Fields. This book transcribes 
William's diary from longhand to type modern text. 


After returning from the California gold fields, William eventually 
settled in the new town of Fairbury, Illinois. He lived in Fairbury 

until his death in 1894. Stackpole was one of early Fairbury's most 
interesting characters. During his lifetime, he was gold prospector, 


pioneer, farmer, merchant, grain speculator, oil field worker, real 
estate sales person, inventor, writer, publisher, and visionary. 


To learn about the rest of William's very interesting life, see the 
biography written by the author titled William T. Stackpole of 
Fairbury, Illinois. 


Young William Stackpole. 
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CHAPTER 2 
William T. Stackpole's 1849 Diary 


In 2016, the author did extensive research for writing the biography 
on William T. Stackpole. He was a prolific author and wrote books 
and magazine articles. During this Internet researching done in 
2016, the existence of his diary was not discovered. 


In late 2017, another Internet search on Stackpole discovered his 
1849 diary at the Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library of the 
Yale University Library in New Haven, Connecticut. 


The author was amazed that this 169 year-old diary was still in 
existence!! The author contacted the Beinecke Library via email. 
The library agreed to scan in all 80 pages of the diary and send it to 
the author for a nominal fee. 


Apparently, an unknown party read the diary, then typed up a three 
page summary of the diary. This party then inserted it into the diary. 
The Beinecke personnel went ahead and scanned in this typed 
summary also. 


Mr. Beinecke was a rare book collector who focused on collecting 
books about the American West. Somehow, Stackpole's diary found 
its way to this library. Mr. Beinecke donated his rare book collection 
to Yale University. 


When Mr. Stackpole died, he left his widow and one daughter. 
After the widow and daughter died, an estate auction sale was held 
because there were no surviving relatives. It is unknown how the 
diary ended up in Mr. Beinecke's rare book collection. 


A PDF file of Stackpole's diary is now available to view or 
download from the Beinecke Library web site at 
https://tinyurl.com/ycesoe4n. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Diary Writing Equipment 


The diary that Stackpole used was purchased in St. Louis. We know 
this because it is stamped in the back of the book. 


The author was unsure of what writing tool Stackpole would have 
used back in 1849. The author contacted 
TheFountainPenNetwork.com web site. The members of this web 
site are interested in all aspects of fountain pens. 


A member of this web site, AAAndrew, reviewed several pages of 
the 1849 diary. He concluded it was probably written with a steel 
dip pen. He searched and found evidence they were available for 
sale in the St. Louis area before 1849. 


He said the problem with feather quills is they become dull 
relatively quickly and must be re-sharpened often. He thought it was 


more likely Stackpole used a new technology steel dip pen. 


A typical steel dip pen and an assortment of nibs is shown below: 
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CHAPTER 4 


2018 Versus 1849 American English 


The words and grammar that Stackpole used in his 1849 diary are 
remarkably similar to 21st Century English. 


In the author's opinion, Stackpole was a very well educated 21 year- 
old back in 1849. Based upon his later books and magazine articles, 
Stackpole was well read, understood the Classics, and was a 
descriptive writer. 


Probably the most notable difference found in Stackpole's diary was 
his spelling of "waggon" versus today's spelling "wagon". 


The reader will be able to identify some interesting differences in 
word usage as the diary is read. 


Because it is a diary, Stackpole often neglects to use commas, and 


periods. The author did the minimal amount of changes required to 
make the diary readable. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Transcription Process 


The 1849 diary was received by the author in the form of a PDF file 
with 80 pages. 


The first step was to copy a paragraph from the PDF file and paste it 
into a Word© document as an image. The second step was for the 
author to attempt to read the longhand writing of Stackpole, then 
type it into the Word document. Question marks were placed in the 
Word document if the author could not decipher the longhand. 


This process was repeated paragraph by paragraph until the entire 
diary was transcribed into typed text. 


The author then had Judith K. Wells, retired school teacher, review 


all illegible words, and offer her opinion of what they might say. 
The author then added her corrections to the document. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Book Layout and Design 
Stackpole's diary will be shown as normal typed text. 


At appropriate points, the author will add clarification, comments, or 
graphics. The author's additions to the diary will appear in a four- 
corner border box. Periodically, a Google Map image will be used to 
show the progress of Stackpole's wagon train. 


The last chapter of the book will be the first twelve pages of the 
scanned original images from Stackpole's 1849 diary. Amazon file 
size limitations prevent the entire 160 pages of the diary being 
included in this book. 


A PDF file of Stackpole's diary is now available to view or 


download from the Beinecke Library web site at 
https://tinyurl.com/ycesoe4n. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Stackpole's Diary 

Journal 

Of a trip towards California commenced April 4th, 1849 

Pike Co., Ill. April 4th 1849 

A note in the margin of this first page says, (Distance 5 miles) 


Today we started. After the thousand vexatious delays, the 
numerous and difficult preparations, and after having the day of 
starting postponed from time to time, we at last had everything 
ready and bade a long, long adieu to our friends and commenced our 
journey. The time originally set upon for our time of starting was the 
15th of March, then the 25th, and then April 2nd. The day was 
cloudy and as it had rained the day before the roads were rather 
muddy. We left Spring Hollow (2 miles from the Illinois River) 
about three o'clock intending to go but a short distance and encamp 
but as some of the company preferred being under a roof to put our 
cattle in the enclosure of a Mr. Node and took up our quarters for the 
night in a Cooper shop. 


This was our first attempt at cooking, but as we had been provided 
with a good supply of cooked victuals we had not much to do but 
boil our coffee. I made a dish of coffee which although the first time 
I had ever attempted the like I flattered myself "could not be beat". 
George had gone back to pass the night at home and after attending 
to the cattle getting our supper and we went to bed at an early hour. 


April 5th 


Although last night was our first time away from home and 
consequently without beds yet I for one slept soundly and felt well 
this morning, never-the-less there were some wry faces when we 
laid down and a good many complaints when we arose in the 
morning about having slept cold. We were to wait here for a team 
that that was going in company with us and which was to leave 
Florence early this morning. 


About eight o’clock two teams passed us from Winchester. The men 
that were in this company were perfect specimens of the hardy 
pioneers of the West of the advanced guard of that great and 
ceaseless flood whose tide has been Westward since the first 
colonization of America. They were each equipped with good 
waggons and cattle and clothed in stout homespun with pantaloons 
inside their long heavy boots and as they passed along with a shout 
and jist and fury, cracking their whips till they works easy again. I 
could not help thinking how many, how very many of the 
adventurers to California were doomed to sickness, disappointment 
and death. 


About noon we started, the weather was fine. Spring is now fairly 
commenced and the forests which but a few days ago looked so 
desolated and cheerless have begun to show signs of life. All 
animated nature seems to rejoice at the change. The birds are 
warbling in the woods and thickets the squirrels leaping from bough 
to bough, the frogs croaking in the creaks and pools and the cattle on 
the hills. 


Today as we passed along, I was amused at an incident that occurred 
which shows with what case a good poet of the world is humbugged. 


At the door of a little country blacksmith's shop was an individual 
dressed in a pair of dirty check pants a dark tweed coat and glaid cap 
and mounted on a brisk looking bay horse. 


To give him a literary air a few red and yellow backed pamphlets 
protruded very conspicuously from his coat pockets. As he was 
haranguing those inside the shop very earnestly and as I am a close 
observer of curious specimens of the genus homo, I drew near to see 
what was going on while George was getting some work done to his 
waggon. 


It seemed that this individual was a professor of mesmerism and was 
endeavoring to get scholars and was trying to induce the Blacksmith 
to join his class. The worthy son of Vulcan seemed to be a firm 
believer in the science but alleged as a reason for not joining the 
scarcity of friends and difficulty to get hold of the needful. 


From Wikipedia: 


Animal magnetism, also known as mesmerism, was the name given by the 
German doctor Franz Mesmer in the 18th century to what he believed to be an 
invisible natural force (lebensmagnetismus) possessed by all living/animate beings 
(humans, animals, vegetables, etc.). He believed that the force could have physical 
effects, including healing. He tried persistently but without success to achieve 
scientific recognition of his ideas. 


The vitalist theory attracted numerous followers in Europe and the United States 
and was popular into the 19th century. Practitioners were often known 

as magnetizers, rather than mesmerists. For about 75 years from its beginnings in 
1779 it was an important specialty in medicine, and continued to have some 
influence for about another 50 years. Hundreds of books were written on the 
subject between 1766 and 1925. Today it is almost entirely forgotten. 


The mesmeriser told us that he too was going to California but that 
he should not start for two or three weeks, as he had such a press of 
business that he had two or three subjects upon whom he had just 
commenced and of whom he wished to make clairvoyants that he 
had one clairvoyant on his hands now who had revealed to him all 
about the gold region of California, had told him that all who went 
with a determination to do good with their money, if they had made 
it would succeed, that he would be successful beyond his utmost 
expectations. 


After some delay we left this disciple of Mesmers and about dark 
arrived in Pittsfield. Tonight we are lodged in one tent, distance 
today 5 miles. 


April 6th 
A glimpse of the elephant. 


As Pittsfield was the rendezvous for the company that was going to 
St. Joseph together we did not leave there until noon. The weather 
had been showery for 2 or 3 days but this afternoon bode fair to be 
pleasant and clear and all went along very well until about 3 o'clock 
when an accident happened of a rather discouraging nature. George 
had rode on ahead of the train of waggons (5 in number) and Alex 
and myself were with the team when in crossing a deep muddy 
creek our waggon got a little too far to one side of the track, and the 
wheels immediately settled in the steep miry bank nearly up to the 
axle tree and all out exertions accompanied with whooping and 
hollowing at the team could not bring it out. At last by bringing back 
more cattle from the teams ahead and by hard work, hardee shouting 
and the hardest kind of swearing the waggon was brought out. 


All this time, the rain was pouring down in torrents with scarcely 
any cessation and we were wet and muddy enough. But while we 
had been at this, one of the teams that had sent back a part team ran 
off of a little log bridge and like us was "stalled". We cut a small 


tree however to peg it out and after some little difficulty succeeded 
in getting it up on the road again and started. 


George had gone ahead to find a good stopping place and had found 
a fine camping place in the creek bottom where he made a large fire. 
In crossing the stream the driver would jump up on an ox's back to 
keep from getting wet. 


Alex however was rather unlucky in his ox riding, the ox threw him 
off and he came out at the hind end of the waggon that unhurt. When 
we arrived at the camping site, it was too late to go anywhere else 
and so we had to pass the night where we were. The men hunted up 
dry clothes and after tying our cattle to the trees feeding them and 
getting our suppers we went and laid down in the waggons for the 
night and although things looked "blue" we were all in good spirits. 
Distance this afternoon about 9 miles. 


The little village of Barez (which we passed through today) and 
vicinity sends 80 persons to California 


April 7 


The weather was pleasant this morning but the roads extremely bad 
and our progress was slow. During the day we had one or two 
"stalling escapes but none as bad as those yesterday and after 
traveling about 12 miles we encamped for the night a short distance 
beyond the little village of Kinderhook. 


From the top of the bluff which overlooks the place is one of the 
finest views I ever beheld. 


Across from the foot of the bluff to the River stretches a perfectly 
level plain in a high state of cultivation dotted here and there with 
green wheat fields while in the distance the white line of the 
Mississippi and the bluffs on the Missouri side bounds the scene. 


April 8th 


We were awakened this morning by the water soaking up through 
our bed clothes from the ground. It was raining and although our 
tent kept us dry above, it could not beneath and as we had neglected 
ditching around the tent the ground was quite muddy. 


This was our first Sunday from home and thus we were compelled 
to keep from necessity as a creek about a mile ahead was so swollen 
by the rain as to be impassible. 


Some of the men went out hunting, some staid in camp cleaning 
their guns, cooking, and of those who went hunting one killed a 
crane another a large brant and some smaller game. 


We made out lodging place quite comfortable by covering the mud 
with straw. 


April 9th 


We struck our tents this morning and started. The creek we found 
fordable, and I went ahead of the train on horseback to find the best 
crossing place. 


We succeeded in getting all the teams safely over and after crossing 
followed the road that leads along the foot of the bluff. We arrived 
at the Hannibal Ferry about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. The 
Mississippi was so high that the boat could not land at the usual 
loading place, and we got on board about 6 miles above. 


We got the cattle on board without much difficulty but were obliged 
to carry the dog onto the boat. 


On the Missouri side we landed at Seipio about a mile above 
Hannibal. The original settlers of these two places appears 
**llegible** have been anxious to do this two rival powers equal 


honor but in this have not succeeded the place bearing the name of 
the great Carthaginian General being quite a flourishing looking 
place of perhaps a thousand people, a house, and inhabitants while 
the one named for the illustrious Roman can only boast of two 
houses. We passed down through Hannibal and encamped about half 
a mile from town. Here we found great difficulty in getting feed for 
our cattle but finally succeeded in getting some meal and after 
attending to their wants and our own in the way of supper, went to 
bed extremely tired. Distance traveled today including ferry 21 
miles. 
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April 10th 


Our route lay through Shelbyville but for the sake of finding firmer 
roads we dissociated from the main road and went to the left and 
further south. 


There is a marked difference between the two states of Illinois and 
Missouri, not only in the particular of holding slaves but in the 


productions in our state the great staples are corn and in wheat, in 
Missouri, Tobacco and Hemp. 


We came near making a mistake today which would have cost us a 
days travel. The road we were traveling after passing through a 
creek bottom branched off on a small muddy**illegible** into 
several tracks, none of which were very plain. I was ahead a mile or 
two on horseback and **illegible** every which was the 
**1llegible** were to take went back to the train and told the drivers 
of the foremost teams which was the right track and went on. 


The team soon reached the Prairie and as they came up on to the hill 
I happened to look back and saw them filing off in the wrong road. I 
galloped back but some were sure they had been told they had the 
right road and most of them were inclined to keep on. One team 
turned however and soon the rest followed and they had not gone far 
until they were satisfied we were right. 


We encamped to night on a beautiful grass spot on the bank of a 
small brook. The best camping place we have yet had. Distance 
today about 15 miles. 


April 11th 


We rose this morning by the first peep of day and started at an 
earlier hour than usual. A short distance brought us into the 
Shelbyville round again and soon afterwards we crossed a small 
stream known by the name of South River. Our route yesterday and 
today. Since we have been in Missouri have been through a fine 
agricultural country watered by numerous small streams but 
although there is a great deal of excellent farming land yet it is not 
all good as is the case with many of the large and fertile Prairies of 
Illinois. The roads are extremely bad and we heard today of one or 
two companies turning back and going home on this account. There 
will be a very large number of emigrants from Missouri and indeed 
since first we started every little hamlet and village through which 


we have passed we have been told of more or less waggons to start 
tomorrow "Monday" "Next week". He and at every smith shop or 
waggon makers shop are to be seen waggons which are being fitted 
out with bows and for the trip. 


As to the fiery cross so beautifully described in the Lady of the Lake 
called forth the handy clansmen of the highlands so has the yellow 
lucre caused the great Grand Nation from Maine to the Rio del 
Norte from the great cities of the Atlantic Coast to the extreme 
frontier. 


Each valley, each sequestered glen, Pours forth its little horde of 
men. 


Distance today 11 miles 


We stopped tonight at a small country tavern, The Freeman, and got 
supper and breakfast. 


April 12th 


The weather was fair today until about three o'clock when we had a 
drizzling rain which lasted until after nightfall. The roads today were 
rather better than we have yet had since we started. This afternoon 
some of our party killed some Prairie hens. There is someone 
hunting nearly every day and we have killed a considerable quantity 
of grouse. At our camp tonight there were four other California 
waggons, one of which had been with us all the afternoon and one 
which we had seen at the Ferry at Hannibal. We stopped tonight at a 
widow woman's but, had such miserable fare that we determined to 
cook for ourselves henceforth as our own fare is better or as good as 
is to be had at a great many stopping places on the route. Distance 
today 15 miles. 


April 13th 


The roads today were almost impassible in consequence of the rain 
and we stopped about 2 o'clock and spent the balance of the day 
squirrel hunting. Two miles from here last night's stopping place we 
passed through the little village of Shelbyville where we ascertained 
which road we had better take and bought a few articles which we 
needed. This I should think would be a good place for Emigrants to 
buy their oxen as we had several applications from the people 
wishing to sell and the price was a considerable lower than in most 
parts of Illinois and Missouri. Distance today 8 miles. We stopped 
near a Mr. Chelharez's to night. 


April 14th 


This was the most trying day on our teams we have yet had. The 
road was through a wet muddy Prairie without a convenient 
stopping place for 16 miles. The day was extremely cold for the 
season. Ice formed in our camp bucket last night, half an inch in 
thickness and we woke up this morning shivering. Our cattle toiled 
through the mud all day and we finally had the satisfaction of 
building our camp fires in edge of the timber on the other side of the 
Prairie. 


This part of Missouri is but thinly settled and the appearance of the 
country is rather unpromising. The water for domestic use has to be 
obtained from cisterns with which every house at which we have 
stopped is supplied. Today we saw a den of deer. They were 
crossing the Prairie in single file, 6 in number. Some of the men 
tried to get a shot at them but without success. Wild turkeys and 
deer were very abundant here. We traveled 16 miles today. 


Sunday April 15th, 1849 


Today Brown killed a deer and we had some venison for supper. 
The morning was cold but towards noon the weather grew warmer. 
After traveling about 8 miles we encamped on the west bank of Salt 
River which we crossed on the bridge at Phelps's 


April 16th 


This morning it snowed hard for an hour and then rained until 
afternoon. As our teams headed west and as the weather was so bad, 
we concluded to lay by today and accordingly passed the day in 
attending our cattle greasing waggons, cooking, hunting, etc. 


April 17th 


As we did not intend going but 4 miles today, we did not start until 
10 o'clock. 


When we arrived at Bear Creek we found that it was not fordable 
and as there was a bridge of logs and as there was a bridge of logs 
across which had been hurriedly constructed by some California 
teams in advance of us, we pulled our waggons over by hand and 
forded the cattle. This afternoon Meredith and myself went hunting 
but without success. We saw a wild turkey and two deer but could 
not get a shot. Our camping place was in a bend of the creek and we 
hitched our tent on the bank within 10 feet of the water. 


April 18th 


We started early this morning. The cold winds of the Prairie seemed 
to pierce us through for although vegetation is pretty far advanced 
last night was so cold that the ground is frozen. 


Occasionally we would warm ourselves by the blazing grass (for the 
Prairie was on fire and was burning slowly windward) and trudge 
on. 


From the time we left home we have had to pay from 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel for corn but now we had to buy enough to last us until we 
get a days time beyond the Chocton. We reached this stream toward 
sundown and ferried over and encamped in the bottom on the other 


side. This stream is narrow but very deep and cannot be forded. Our 
ferriage waggon cattle and one horse was $1.20 


The place where we crossed is known throughout the country by the 
name of Clem's Mill. Distance today 16 miles. 


April 19th 


Today we drove 16 miles and encamped near the Miller's to whom 
we sold two **illegible. They had vegetables **illegible** but for 
the cost **illegible**, necks had been getting over and for fear they 
might fail we thought best to sell them. 


Here they charged fifty cents per bushel for corn, but we had enough 
with us for night and morning. 


April 20th 


Our road for the last few days has been chiefly through the Prairie 
with a narrow stretch of timber now and then on the borders of the 
creeks. The timbered land in this part of Missouri is usually high and 
rolling and through this kind of land we have found the roads much 
better than in the Prairie. Today the weather was warmer and the 
roads better so that we traveled on quite pleasantly and after going 
15 miles encamped at an early hour. 


It seems as if we never could lessen the distance to St. Joseph, or as 
the Irishman said, "the nearer we got the farther we was away" 
Yesterday we was told by several at one place that the distance was 
130 miles then in the afternoon it was 160 miles. Today it was 110 
and half a mile farther on it was 150 


April 21st 


We left Hainer's soon after sunrise and about 10 o'clock crossed 
Locust creek, a five mile stream on which was a salt mill in 


operation. Since we have been in Missouri there has hardly been a 
day that we have not fell in with California bound teams. 


Yesterday we had several near us from Iowa (among which was one 
family with several children) and last night there were fourteen 
teams encamped on the other side of the hill. Our camp at such 
times presents a lovely scene. 


The blazing camp fires scattered around among the tall trees. The 
waggons which by fire light seem of an unusual size the white tents 
dotted here and there over the ground, the cattle tied to trees around 
through the wood the group of men at the fires with the sounds of 
frying meat and horses neighing with laughter, jest and song from 
about and the fires formed a half display half military scene that 
would a few years ago have puzzled a looker on to say whether we 
were a band of newly raised militia or struggling hunters. 


Distance today 16 miles. 

April 22nd 

Today we laid by and passed the day in washing ourselves, cooking. 
April 23rd 


This morning after the train started I staid behind in the creek 
bottom to hunt. The morning was pleasant and clear and the soft 
balmy breeze of April came floating through the tall sycamores 
laden with the fragrance of early spring and filled with the music of 
the woods. The creek (Medicine Creek) had raised since we crossed 
and the teams that stopped on the eastern side will have more 
trouble in crossing than we had. Remained in the bottom an hour or 
more but killed only two squirrels and an enormous Buzzard. On the 
Prairie I met two hunters from waggons behind us from Lewis Co., 
Missouri, but they had not had even as much success as I had. One 
had chased two deer several miles without killing one and the other 


had taken 13 shots at and missed them. I could not overtake the 
teams before they got across the Prairie (6 miles) 


This afternoon we arrived at the ford of a small creek which can 
usually be crossed without difficulty but we found the water so high 
and the bank so miry that rather than ford we went back and took the 
road to the bridge above. This put us back about 6 miles travel and 
we did not get to Trenton until nearly sundown. This is apparently 
about as large a place as Shelbyville and I should suppose contains 
some 200 or 300 inhabitants. There is a flouring mill here and the 
River is navigable in the spring for a small steamer. 


We encamped about a mile from the town in the Grand River 
bottom. Distance today 19 miles. 


24th April 


We crossed Grand River this morning. The ferry here is a pretty 
good one (with a rope) and as the stream is but 30 or 40 yards wide 
it did not take long to get all the teams over. The roads were good 
and weather pleasant and warm and from present appearances. 


I have no doubt but that by the time we reach St. Joseph there will 
be grass enough for our cattle to subsist on. Even now there is good 
grazing in the hollows and wet places and on the Prairie are 
beginning to look quite green, especially those which were burnt 
early. This afternoon we shot some Prairie Hens by the road side. 


Today we fell in with some teams from Michigan. They started the 
Sth, March and came by way of Chicago and Burlington, Iowa by 


land the whole route. 


We encamped in a narrow strip of timber that bordered a little 
brook. Distance today 16 miles. 


April 25th 


This morning we heard the wild turkeys in the grove and after the 
teams started I went out hunting but could not get a shot at them. 
Rush shot one and wounded him badly but did not get him. It was 
noon before I overtook the teams again and then they were at the 
ferry at Grand River (the western fork) waiting to get over. While 
standing here on the bank, one of Meredith's oxen fell dead in the 
yoke 


He was apparently perfectly well until the moment he dropped down 
and was a fat as any ox in the team. They rolled him over the bank 
into the River and tied his mate behind the waggon and went on. 
After we crossed the river while I was walking along ahead of the 
train I heard a rustling in the bushes and in a moment a Frog came 
leaping along pursued by a snake some two or three feet long. 


The snake's head was raised some three inches and so intent was he 
in the pursuit that he came almost up to me. I threw a clod of dirt at 
him but before I could get a stick to kill him he escaped. This 
afternoon we passed through the little village of Gallatin. Near here 
was the scene of a bloody fight between the Mormons and the 
people of the country during the time of the Mormon difficulties in 
Missouri. We were told by some of the settlers here that there was a 
well forty feet deep nearby filled with the dead bodies of the 
Mormons after the feud. 


From Wikipedia: 


Gallatin was founded in 1837 and named for Albert Gallatin, America's longest- 
serving Secretary of the Treasury (1801-1814). Gallatin was incorporated in 1857. 
The Gallatin Election Day Battle took place on 6 August 1838, when about 200 
people attempted to forcibly prevent Latter-day Saints (Also known as Mormons) 
from voting in the newly created county's first election. In October 1838, David 


W. Patten lead Mormon troops in the Daviess County expedition, where the 
Mormons burned and looted much of Gallatin, Millport and Grindstone Fork, 
consecrating the stolen goods to the Bishop's storehouse. These skirmishes were 
part of the 1838 Mormon War. 


Gallatin is important in the Latter-day Saint religion; nearby is a place known to 
them as Adam-ondi-Ahman, believed to be the site where Adam and Eve lived 
after being expelled from the Garden of Eden. 


The place contains but a few houses and most of them are in a 
dilapidated state. While resting on the grass here a few moments an 
old man who lived in a cabin by the roadside came out and read us a 
Methodist sermon. 


We encamped early this evening. Distance traveled today 11 miles. 
April 26th 


Since we have crossed the eastern branch of Grand River, our route 
has been through a much better country than heretofore and rather 
more thickly settled. Still it is only here and there a farm and 
doubtless a great length of time will elapse before all these beautiful 
Prairies will be cultivated. 


Several thousand head of cattle belonging to the United States were 
wintered in the neighborhood of Gallatin last winter and grain is 
rather scarce. Today we have passed through two of the most 
beautiful Prairies. I ever beheld equal to those of Illinois. 


Distance traveled today 13 miles. 


April 27th 


This morning George left us to go on to St. Joseph (distance 42 
miles) in advance of the teams. About 8 o'clock we crossed a fine 
stream of clear pure water and for the rest of the today's travel our 
route was through high rolling Prairies. The roads now are excellent, 
but rather dusty and to make it more annoying we had a high wind 
all day. 


Just before we encamped I shot a Prairie Hen at a distance of eighty 
yards "off hand". We spent tonight at a small creek bottom. On each 
side was a large encampments and there were at least 35 waggons 
within a distance of a quarter of a mile. For the last few days we 
have scarcely been out of sight of the not-to-be-mistaken California 
waggons. Last night an old man was encamped near us who had his 
son and daughter with him. 


Distance today, 18 miles. 
April 28th 


We stopped today at noon at Kily's Hill on Platt River. This is a 
beautiful clear rapid stream with a rocky bottom, it is quite shallow 
but sufficiently wide to entitle it to the name of River. 


There were a great number of teams here and among the rest several 
families. There was quite a variety of marks and mottoes on the 
different waggons. One read "The fine craft AntiRoyal for 
California 


Another had a strip of cotton goods pinned to the waggon cover with 
the words "Republics are grateful" in letter six inches long. One that 
we saw some distance back from Springfield Hills that had the 
figure of a Buffalo on the side. Most of them however that were 


marked at all (and this was comparatively a small number) had 
simply the place of departure and the name of the owner, as was 
ours. Some from Barez Illinois had their waggon sheets nearly 
covered with black letters. 


"With my wash bowl on my knee" was on one. At the ford of Platt 
today I met the first Tazewell Co. man I had seen since we left. The 
day was warm and dusty and as I was standing on the bank, I heard 
my name called but upon looking around could not see anyone that I 
knew among the crowd. Presently I saw a man on the opposite side 
of the road looking intently at me as if he was not positive whether 
he knew me or not. I too was equally puzzled and walked across the 
road upon some pretext to see who he was. It proved to be Cel 
Oakley and right glad we were to meet. 


He had started with a mule team but had sold them and bought oxen 
and he with several other Tazewell Co. men were just about 
crossing. So begrimed were we both from the dust and blackened 
from exposure to the weather that although but a so short a time had 
elapsed since we started we could scarcely recognize each other. 
They had come across the country without any loading but as their 
route was farther to the northward than ours and worse roads it was 
as much as they could do to get through with empty waggons with 
loaded ones, the roads would have been impassable. 


Today we made 10 miles 
April 29th 


We left the mill at noon and after going a few miles I left the train 
(George came back yesterday) and rode on to St. Joseph and passed 
the night with the Tazewell boys at their tent. St. Joseph stands 
immediately on the bank of the Missouri and is considered one of 
the most eligible places on the frontier as a starting point for a trip 
across the Plains. It is a flourishing place and the emigrant (except 
when there are such throngs as are now here) can purchase 


everything that he needs for the trip at a fair price. The population I 
think is estimated at 1,500. The waggons today came 10 miles. 


Our waggons arrived about 10 o'clock and encamped in a hollow a 
mile southwest of the town. The ferry landing (there are two team 
ferry boats here) is crowded from morning till night with waggons. 
Although the Cholera is not half as bad here as was represented still 
there has been a number of cases among both citizens and emigrants 
and one or two cases of small pox. 


There are not so many waggons in town as I had expected but they 
are scattered throughout the county for a distance of 20 miles on 
both sides of the River wherever there are good places for camping 
with grass, feed, and nearly every state in the Union is represented 
and it is estimated that there will be 3,000 men leave St. Joseph for 
California the ensuing season. 
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May Ist, 1849 


We laid by and passed of the day, as best we could. Our camp is in a 
beautiful spot in an elevated hollow facing the town and we have a 
fine view of the River, the town and the encircling bluff dotted here 
and there with tents, waggons, and cattle. There are comparatively 
few mule teams, here oxen being preferred by the greater part of the 
emigrants. 


There are some ludicrous scenes breaking mules. Here a mule has 
got stubborn and with three or four men beating, coaxing, and 
pulling him seems to bid defiance to them all and to be determined 
never to move an inch as long as he is a mule. Or perhaps his 
muleship prefers making his heels fly like lighting and says a plain 
as a mule could say it, Stand Back 


May 2nd 


We yoked up at sunrise and drove down to the ferry to wait for our 
turn to cross the River. Today a man fell down in the street with an 
attack of Cholera and in a few hours was a corpse. Nearly every boat 
that arrives from St. Louis has more or less deaths on board from 
this terrible disease and frequently within 3 or 4 hours of the first 
attacks. Last week a man died at a tent above town and the men with 
him merely wrapped his corpse in a blanket and consigned it to its 
mother earth upon the spot. This is a fact. Today two brothers 
(emigrants) went out to cut whip stocks about a mile above town. 
Here they separated in the bushes and one soon after returned to 
town when he went to sleep. Upon awakening an hour or two after 
and finding that his brother had not returned, he became alarmed 
and went in search of him when horrible to relate he found him 
almost in a dying condition and soetering in gace. He had been set 
upon by some desperado, stabbed, and robbed of about $50. It is 
thought that he will recover and as he described the robber he may 
perhaps be brought to justice. We staid here on a bank all day with 
waggons wedged in all around us but could not get over and had to 
pass the night here. The ferry boats were crossing nearly all night. 


From Wikipedia: 


Cholera is an infection of the small intestine by some strains of the bacterium 
Vibrio cholera. Symptoms may range from none, to mild, to severe. The classic 
symptom is large amounts of watery diarrhea that lasts a few days. Vomiting and 
muscle cramps may also occur. Diarrhea can be so severe that it leads within 
hours to severe dehydration and electrolyte imbalance. This may result in sunken 
eyes, cold skin, decreased skin elasticity, and wrinkling of the hands and feet. 
Dehydration can cause the skin to turn bluish. Symptoms start two hours to five 
days after exposure. 


Cholera is caused by a number of types of Vibrio cholera, with some types 
producing more severe disease than others. It is spread mostly by unsafe water and 
unsafe food that has been contaminated with human feces containing the bacteria. 


The boats are propelled with oars and although the current is very 
rapid there is an eddy on each side and as the River is narrow at this 
point it takes them but a short time to row over. Each boat can cross, 
bringing 15 to 20 waggons in daylight. 


May 3rd 


About 11 o'clock we succeeded in getting across and after waiting 
for the other teams to cross proceeded on our way. 


We are now in the Territory of the Indians. The Missouri bottom is 
here about 5 miles wide and is covered with a heavy growth of 
timber near the River chiefly tall straight cottonwoods. We found 
the grass high enough to afford good grazing for our cattle and 
encamped at the foot of the bluffs about 5 miles from the River. 


Distance today 5 miles 


May 4th 


We now commenced herding our cattle and gave them but a few 
ears of corn each per day. We would start the cattle off early in the 
morning with a few men to herd them and let them graze until about 
10 o'clock, then drive them to the camp, tie them up and let them 
stand until 3 o'clock when we would again drive them out and let 
them graze until sunset. Last week three yoke of oxen were stolen 
from near St. Joseph and reports are in circulation of a party on the 
plains having their mules stolen but it is generally considered that if 
such is the fact, the theft was committed by the whites instead of 
Indians and there can be no doubt but there are many desperate 
characters about the frontier towns of Missouri attracted by the great 
body of emigrants and the many opportunities for plunder and the 
small risk of being brought to justice as the Indian territory affords a 
secure retreat after the offense has been committed. 


This afternoon Zack Omesby joined us and right glad we were to see 
him and to hear that he was going on with as he had been so long 
coming that we were afraid he would back out. He had had a long 
passage up from St. Louis having been 10 days on the River. 


I should have mentioned in the order that it happened that my 
brother George has given up going to California and that he is now 
going back by the first boat. The reasons that induced him to take 
this step are various and it is unnecessary now to give them in detail. 
The fact is a married man can seldom make up his mind to leave his 
wife and home for so long a time. Al Sutton (who is also a married 
man) is homesick enough. 


Indeed there are quite a number selling out the waggons, oxen, and 
indefinitely postponing their visit to the land of cutthroats and gold 
mines. The prospect at present is rather gloomy but as it is no worse 
than I had anticipated before I made up my mind to go. I do not feel 
anyways daunted or discouraged. 


We have a good camping place here with the exception of snaking 
privileges which are rather better than we could wish , the rocky 
bluffs affording them places for dens. 


We have killed several Rattlesnakes and the evening we encamped 
killed a large spotted snake which measured six feet in length within 
twenty yards of our tent. There are a large number of emigrants 
encamped here the day we encamped here, a poor fellow was buried 
not a hundred yards from out camp. He had died of Cholera after an 
illness of two or three days and here beneath the overhanging 
boughs of the forest trees he was buried but a few paces from the 
roadside. He was from Tennessee but belonged to an Illinois 
company. 


Rest in peace thou lonely stranger 
Far from home and kindred laid 
Midst the quiet wilds of nature 
Thy last earthly home is made. 


Here thy golden hopes are brightest 

All thy labors here are done 

Here life's weary load is lighted 

Here ends thy journey to the setting sun 


That dreadful scourge that souls that walks abroad 
Amid the busy haunts of men 

Even in this dark secluded wood 

Has found thee and marked thee for its own 


Ne'er shall friends and kindred greet thee 
From thy long long absence home 

Ne'er shall thy sister's arms enclose thee 

Or mother's voice in loving welcome come 


Above thy head the tall trees wave 
And the wild birds around thee sing 


Thousands will heedless pass they grave 
With noise of rolling wheels oft will the forest ring 


Rest in peace thou lonely stranger 

Far from home and kindred laid 
Amidst these mournful wilds of nature 
Thy last earthly home is made 


May Sth 


My brother went down on the steamer San Francisco and now I am 
as it were alone, two months ago I had not seen but one or two men 
in the company and those I had barely seen. We still lay encamped 
as well as a number of other teams but there are great numbers going 
on by us to "The Plains". Today the summit of the tall bluff near us. 
I had a fine view while herding the oxen this morning. 


The timber in the Missouri bottom is unusually tall but from where I 
stood I could see the tree tops spread out like a meadow far below 
me while to the eastward the green bank of 

the bluff on the opposite side marked the course of the River. 


To the westward stretched the green undulating Prairie the 
commencement of the last plains that extend from the Columbia to 
the Missouri. 


May 6th 


We lay encamped at the same place. One mare strayed off this 
afternoon and I had a long and tiresome search for her but could not 
catch her although I found her and returned tired and thirsty to the 
camp. 


May 7th 


I borrowed a horse this morning and started at an early hour to find 
the mare and finally found her a short distance below the ferry 
landing. Leaving the horses on this side I crossed over. The ferry is 
more crowded now than when we crossed and there are now two 
steamboats employed in ferrying. At the landing of one boat the 
waggons were numbered in the order they were to cross and I saw 
one numbered 117. The cattle were taken off the waggons and the 
tongues ran under the waggon ahead thus forming a compact body 
which seen from this side looked like an unbroken line of white 
waggon covers. 


The number of emigrant waggons now in and around St. Joseph is 
almost beyond belief. Within ten miles of the of the ferry there 
cannot be less than one thousand waggons and nearly every one 
estimates it at a much larger number. The ferry landing on each bank 
looks like the encampment of an army. And these have not been 
blocked out and accumulating for they keep passing by our camp 
constantly and going on 


May 8th 


We broke up our camp at about 10 o'clock and started upon the 
Plains. The Prairie today was broken and hilly but the scenery is 
fine. We crossed one or two small brooks and at 3 o'clock encamped 
having made about 6 miles. This evening we elected a Captain 


May 9th 


Started at 6 o'clock and at eight arrived at the ford of a creek where 
from the number of waggons waiting to cross, we were detained 
about an hour. At 1 o'clock we reached Wolf Creek where as in the 
morning we were detained until nearly sunset Here are some lodges 
of the Sioux Indians. I passed the door of one and was accosted by a 
strapping fellow who invited me to come in. These Indians are 
notorious beggars and seem to be an indolent degraded race. 


Tobacco and Whiskey are their luxuries and those around St. Joseph 
were nearly all drunk. 


I saw yesterday in the forks of a tree by the roadside, a crude box or 
be dug out that contained the body of an Indian. Near Wolf creek on 
a hill are several graves. 


Distance today 9 miles 
May 10th 


The weather was warm and our oxen suffered for want of water. The 
country was not so broken as yesterday but was rolling and of a light 
rich loam. There was no timber except a few oaks on the hillsides 
near, near springs or wet places and occasionally a hazle thicket. 
One of the steers gave out this afternoon, but the owner took him to 
a wet hollow and soon brought him too by dashing water on him and 
giving him enough to drink. 


About noon we passed the missionary establishment for the 
conversion of these tribes. They have a fine farm under cultivation 
with fields of wheat and at the little hamlet is several log houses, a 
mill store and here too is if I mistake not the Indian agency. We 
found a fine spring of clear, cold water four feet deep and encamped. 
Our wood we had to bring about half a mile. 


Distance 10 miles 


At one time we were in company with 40 waggons besides some 
pack mules 


May 11th 


We are now passing through a level Prairie destitute of timber 
except occasionally a narrow strip along the margin of the little 


creeks and pools. The weather is pleasant and roads excellent near 
our tonight's camp was the grave of an emigrant who died yesterday 
of cholera morbus. 


Distance today 16 miles 


May 12th 


Today we traveled about 16 miles or perhaps more as we have no 
way of telling. We encamped now wherever we can find wood and 
water convenient. We travel until nearly time to encamp when we 
begin to look about for wood and water the former of which we 
frequently carry half a mile or a mile 


May 13th Sunday 


Appearance of the country about the same and this evening we 
crossed a beautiful clear stream with a rocky bottom. 


As it was Sunday our travel started late and traveled about 16 miles. 
Near the creek was the grave of a Frenchman from Louisiana who 
died the 8th just. 


May 14th 
This morning it rained and we did not start as soon as usual. 


Here I saw Tharp and Sterling. They had come on ahead of their 
teams to overtake Hittle who had a trunk belonging to one of their 
Miss Nan Johnson 


The road was crooked and for some distance wound around the top 
of a bluff that bordered a small creek. The hills that were near the 
creek were covered with a scanty growth of stunted oaks and 
hickory. We made but a very short halt at noon as we started late. 


Distance 18 miles 


May 15th 


The weather was cool and pleasant and we traveled on at a pretty 
rapid pace and encamped at an early hour. 


I should have mentioned that the day after we left the Missouri 
bottom we held a meeting and elected a captain, but made no further 
regulations as we did not think it advisable. 


Mr. Benjamin Steward was then elected Captain for a week and that 
night we held a meeting and re-elected him for 1 month. 


Distance 16 miles 
May 16th 


We rose this morning at 2 o'clock and started from camp at daylight 
in order to get across the ford of a creek before it was blocked up 
with waggons. 


We crossed the creek without much difficulty and at 10 o'clock 
reached the ford of the Blue river where we were obliged to wait for 
some 20 or 30 teams to get over. Some laughable scenes occurred 
here. The River was perhaps 25 yards wide and as we had to go 
downstream the fording place was three times that distance. 


One of our waggons upset but sustained no serious injury. I saw a 
cross here at the head of a fresh grave. The grave was covered with 
logs to keep the wolves digging up the corpse. 


We here put in a supply of wood for night as there was none to be 
had for some distance ahead. 


Near a deserted and still burning camp fire was a dog who had 
probably lost his master. No coaxing on our part would induce him 
to abandon his post nor would he suffer us to approach him. 


We encamped near the junction of the St. Joseph and Independence 
roads. 


Distance 18 miles 
May 17th 


A short distance from our camping ground we struck the 
Independence trail. We saw one grave today, a young man from 
Ohio aged 23 who died of inflammation of the bowels May 9th. 


We saw an antelope this morning and at first mistook it for an Elk (a 
thing not uncommon on the plains. He was coming over the hill and 
directly towards us and seemed to have a curiosity to see what we 
were. Zack and one or two others endeavored to get a shot at him 
but he left their horses behind as a hare would a snail. 


Distance today by actual measurement with a rope used as a 
surveyor's chain, 21 miles 


May 18th 


We passed two fresh graves today, one young man who died of 
fever and one was killed by his mules getting frightened and running 
over him with the waggon. 


We have passed a number of small creeks in the last few days, but 
not such as we find in the States. The water is found in deep holes 
along the bed of the brook or in some places there is running water 
which is a short distance entirely disappears and again makes its 
appearance further down. It is mostly of a poor quality but not 


particularly unpleasant to the taste. We traveled today 20 miles. The 
Louisiana Company with pack mules passed us about 10 o'clock 
AM. They number 150 mules and 42 men. While on the hill behind 
us one of their mules ran away and threw off his pack dragging it 
after him. Distance 22 miles. 


May 19th 


We passed a company from near Independence Missouri who had a 
drove of cattle with them which they intended taking to California. 
They were going with their families to settle there permanently. This 
morning we passed a light waggon from St. Louis broke down in the 
road. This road was crowded nearly all day and some of our men 
came near having difficulty about taking precedence a thing very apt 
to happen at such time, although entirely needless. 


Distance 22 miles 


In the afternoon as yesterday we filled out water cask, watered the 
cattle and put some wood in the waggon. 


May 20th Sunday 


Last night two men from the Missouri, Louisiana, Illinois, and 
Columbus Ohio company passed our camp in search of their oxen 
which had broke out of the coral the night before. One end of the 
coral was not closed with waggons but had ropes drawn across and a 
guard stationed there. The cattle became frightened made a rush, 
broke the ropes and ran over a man, hurting him badly. 


They found some of them but eighty five head were yet missing. I 
cooked the men some supper and they went on. About 10 o'clock we 
passed their camp but they had not yet found their oxen. 


I am satisfied that the best and safest way to secure cattle on these 
plains is to tie them up. Scarcely a day passes but we see some man 


who is hunting lost cattle but I have yet to hear of the first ox getting 
away when tied to a stake. The weather for the last week has been 
cool and windy and today it is quite cool. This morning we had 
thunder and lightning and expected a heavy rain but only a few 
drops fell. 


The dust for some days has been very annoying. Yesterday I 
understood a man was missing who was out alone and as Pawnees 
had been seen on a creek a few miles back fears were entertained 
that he had been murdered by them. Reports are in circulation of the 
Cholera having made terrible ravages among the emigrants on the 
road between here and Independence, as to their truth, I know 
nothing. 


A company of US dragoons passed us this afternoon enroute for Fort 
Kearney, I believe about 3 o'clock PM we struck the Republican 
fork of Blue River followed up two or three miles encamped and 
busied ourselves until night washing clothes. 


This is a fine stream, rapid and the water although somewhat of the 
character of the Missouri is very good. Where the roads come in 
were several large encampments. The road runs directly up a 
beautiful bottom and the soil although perhaps not of the very first 
quality is far better than the surrounding country. 


The stream is fringed with scattering trees, chiefly cottonwood. 
Distance 15 miles. 


21st 


We started at the usual hour. One route lay up the bottom and the 
road as far as the eye could reach was lined with waggons. From the 
top of a hill that commanded a view of the bottom for a mile and a 
half and I counted one hundred and fifty large ox teams. The day 
was fine the road good and altogether this was one of the most 


pleasant days I have yet passed since we started and we encamped 
near the River after going about 18 miles. 


22nd 


The weather was very cold at daylight and continued uncomfortably 
so until afternoon when we had the other extreme and the heat was 
intense. The road today was along the Republic Fork of Blue River 
and was rather uneven in some places. 


A few days ago we were joined by four waggons from Griggsville 
with 13 men. Our company now number 44 men and 13 waggons. 
On one of the Griggsville waggons is an apparatus to tell the 
distance traveled by the number of revolutions of the wheel, by this 
we have traveled today 21 1/2 miles. 


23rd 


We left the Blue River this morning. The road crosses over to the 
Platt River here and as there is no water in a dry time we filled our 
cask and put in some wood. 


We saw a number of Antelopes today and Alex came very near 
killing one he shot at one at a short distance but missed it. They run 
with astonishing speed and when seen skimming along the Prairie in 
the distance seem to fly rather than run. They are very timid 
however and when surrounded and herded are much more easily 
killed than one would think, having seen them run. We encamped 
this evening at an earlier hour than usual near a pond in the Prairie 
about a mile from the road, distance 15 miles. 


May 24th 


The weather was cool and cloudy and in the afternoon we were in 
the Platte River bottom. The grass was poor and eat down close. On 
this side the River there is not no timber at all not even a solitary 
tree. Just as we stopped this evening the rain poured down in torrent 
accompanied with thunder and a high wind we turned loose the 
cattle (with a guard) and got our suppers the best way we could. 


We tied the oxen up early as they are apt to run away during a storm 
and tonight slept in the waggons. About midnight I was awakened 
by the noise of the oxen walking about in the water. Part of them 
had been tied in a low place which the rain had filled with water. 


Distance 16 miles 
25th 


The weather was extremely cold with a very high wind. The wails 
were very bad and some muddy slough were almost impassible. Fort 
Childs stands on the open Prairie near the River at the head of Grand 
Island. 


There is quite a cluster of low buildings built of sod some are 
workshops, some quarters for the men, stables. The fortifications 
are not yet completed and the work must take some length of time. 
As there was an opportunity of sending back letters here I stopped at 
the fort which we reached about 11 o'clock AM and wrote one. The 
soldiers who are stationed here are soon to be moved to Oregon and 
well pleased they at the change as they say that this is a very 
unpleasant place, cold and windy nearly all year. 


distance 10 miles. 
May 26 


The road here runs up the bottom within about a mile of the River 
for the distance of about 10 miles. There is another track however 


immediately along the bank and as the main road was lined with 
teams stuck in the mud, we concluded to cross over and take the 
right hand track to do this we double teamed and when we got over 
found the road much better than the one we had left. 


I have never seen a more magnificent looking stream than the Platte 
at least for the distance we have traveled today. It is here at least two 
miles wide. 


On this side there is not a tree and the River flows along within three 
feet of the level of the Prairie which extends up to the water. The 
appearance of the river is noble and majestic beyond description but 
according to Freemont it is so very shallow as to be unfit for 
navigation. 


The current is rapid and the water is about the color of the Missouri. 
Distance 16 miles. 


May 27th Sunday 


The weather offered a striking contrast to that of the last few days 
being warm and perfectly calm. 


Not a breath of air rustled the leaves of the willow and cottonwood 
trees on the Islands in the River or shook the tents along the roadside 
and the quiet encampments we passed had quite a Sunday like 
appearance. I noticed a white incestation on the ground in several 
places probably salt. This afternoon some of the men hauled the 
seine in a small creek or slough near the road which was teeming 
with small fish and caught some two or three bushels. Roads not 
very good. 


This evening we had to wade to an island for wood. Distance 14 
miles. 


28th 


Weather pleasant and warm. Our route still continues up the Platt. 
The scenery monotonous but picturesque. 


Off to the northward on the opposite side of the River stretches a 
line of blue bluffs upon the slope of which a long train of white 
waggons which are following the upper trail are 

slowly winding their way westward while here and there along the 
River are scattering clumps of trees. Upon the southern (our left) 
side at the distance of about two miles an abrupt and sandy bluff 
totally destitute of timber marks the extent of the bottom which is 
covered with grass some 6 or 8 inches in height. The road before 
and behind us is lined with waggons, encampments, herds of cattle, 
and as far as the eye can reach, which when seen marked out against 
the blue wall of the sky as they turn the summit of a hill or across 
the water in some bend of the River. 


"Scene, forms of giant size" 


The River calls its majestic tide through the valley in a nearly 
straight course and obscured from the view by high banks of timber. 
In some places it is studded with small islands covered with a 
growth of Willow and Cottonwood trees. Indeed the scene is one 
seldom surpassed for beauty and grandeur and at the first sight 
excites the admiration of all but after having traveled for days up the 
River without any change whatever in the landscape one is apt to 
forget the beauties of the scenery before him in his anxiety for 
change. 


The soil of the Platt River bottom although not rich would I think 
produce tolerable crops of corn and grass and were the River 
navigable would doubtless be settled in time. 


Distance 16 miles. 


May 29th 


At noon we met 6 teams loaded with Buffalo skins. They report 
nearly 3,000 waggons between here and Fort Laramie and although 
it seems a prodigious number, I do not doubt that such is the truth. 


This morning I rode on before the team and in the distance of about 
two miles counted 125 waggons besides horses, pack mules, and 
loose stock. The number upon this route is indeed alarming and 
fears are entertained by many that there will be much suffering, not 
only after arrival in California, but upon the route their from scarcity 
of grass for the subsistence of their stock. For my own part, Iam not 
without a great deal of apprehension for the future, but hope for the 
best. These men say we will not see any Buffalo that they are nearly 
all on the other side of the River. 


The night was calm and clear and the camp fires afar off on the 
horizon look like distant lighthouses at sea. The wolves are howling 
among the sand hills to our left and the night is at once lonely and 
mournful. Distance 20 miles. 


30th 


A heavy rain fell last night and the roads this morning are muddy. 
The wind blows almost a hurricane from the West chilling and cold 
as the blasts of November and a kind of dew like rain is driving in 
our faces. Many waggons are encamped but we thought best to 
travel on as it would be almost as bad lying still as traveling. The 


mule teams on these occasions have a particularly hard time getting 
stalled in the mud holes. The river banks are higher and the bottom 
on this side narrower and there are some Cottonwood trees along the 
water side. We encamped at 4 o'clock on the banks of a small creek 
where we found some dead trees that made an excellent fire. 


Distance 16 miles. 
31st 


Weather still cold with a high wind and we cannot keep ourselves 
comfortable even with overcoats, cloaks. Bates and myself ascended 
the abrupt sand hills that rise on our left and from the summit had a 
commanding view of the country around for a great distance. 


The valley of the Platt in the middle of which the River (here 
divided by a narrow strip of land into the North and South Bank) 
winds its way along far as the eye can reach. Below us the waggons 
and the tents of distant encampments and herds of cattle and mules 
are dotted along here and there for many miles. 


The scene is beautiful and grand but shivering with cold as we are, 
we cannot enjoy it. 


A wolf crossed a hollow ahead of us but our horses could not climb 
the almost perpendicular hills and he escaped. This afternoon we 
passed a company who had killed a Buffalo. 


They pursued him for some time with several horses but so 
tenacious of life was he that it was not until some eight or ten balls 
were fired into him that he was killed. During the chase a man came 
near being killed. He was armed with a revolver and attempted to 
head the Bull when the enraged animal rushed upon him and horse 
and rider were borne headlong down the hillside but strange to tell 
both escaped with little injury. We encamped at a water hole in the 
Prairie. Distance 18 miles. 


June 1 


This morning eight of our men started out on a Buffalo hunt. As the 
grass was poor at our camping ground we did not turn the cattle out 
in the morning as usual but yoked them up and traveled until 9 
o'clock when we grazed them and omitted the noon halt. We passed 
through several dog towns and shot eight or ten of the occupants. 
This interesting little animal is a fawn color and resembles the 
squirrel more than anything else. The flesh said to be very good. 


Our hunters except two came in about sundown. They brought no 
game but drove in some 30 or 20 oxen which they found ten miles 
from the road. The owners came after them before bed time and 
right glad they were to get them again. John Mudd brought in two 
Antelopes. This was the first fresh meat we had had in some time 
and consequently it proved very acceptable. It was divided equally 
among the different messes. The flesh resembles venison but it is 
more juicy. 


About midnight we were aroused by a party of hunters whose train 
was ahead. They proved to be the Dr. Clemens Brown and some 
others from the other Pike County Company ahead. 


They had met with a sad disaster. They had fell in with a band of 7 
Buffalo bulls and after killing one and while in pursuit of the rest 


Clemens by the accidental discharge of his pistol shot his horse 
through the neck. He fell dead and came near killing his rider. 


We cooked them some supper and they staid with us until morning. 
They say a very ordinary horse can easily outrun a buffalo. 


Weather warm and pleasant. Distance 18 miles. 


June 2nd 


I saw the first Buffalo this morning. There were two ascending the 
nearby bluff, they had been down for a drink. About ten o'clock, we 
arrived at the ford and soon after commenced crossing. The first part 
of the crossing was to an island about two hundred yards from the 
south side but after leaving this island an unbroken sheet of water 
presented itself at least a half a mile in width but with a depth of 
only from one to two feet. The stream is turbid and the rolling flood 
seems deep and very much resembles the Missouri. We went over 
without stopping and without wetting our load, the drivers wading. 


Those with mule teams however had some trouble their animals 
refusing to pull in the strong current. We saw a number of Buffalo 
just before crossing and understood there had been several killed. At 
noon Pones and Casinell brought in an Antelope. We came up with 
Densmore's company, (23 waggons from Pike Co.), about three 
o'clock PM and encamped for the purpose of airing our provisions, 
clothing. 


The two branches of the Platt are divided by a rough, barren, and 
hilly tract of country about 3 miles in width at the lower ford but 
widening above. Our camp is in the bottom, weather clear and 
warm. Distance today 12 miles. 


June 3rd (Sunday) 


We started at about the usual hour and traveled up the bottom until 9 
o'clock AM where the road leaves the River and turns to the left up 
the bluff. 


Two men from Densmore's company were hunting yesterday on the 
opposite side of the River and in crossing after dark came near being 
drowned. They undressed and tied their clothes to their rifles, which 
they carried on their shoulders. When about half-way over they 
came suddenly to a deep place and were both swept down stream by 
the rapid current. One of them swam across and came into camp 
naked with a most alarming account of their accident and stating that 
the other man was on the island and would chill to death. The night 
was dark but one of the men mounted a horse and succeeded in 
getting the affrighted man off and bringing him safely into camp. 


Our man killed a buffalo cow today and we have plenty of fresh 
meat. The flesh of the Buffalo is very much like beef, indeed it 
would be a difficult matter to distinguish them. A serious quarrel 
which came near ending in bloodshed occurred between two 
members of a mess in our company this afternoon and they will 
probably separate. One mess divided some days since. Distance 
today 20 miles. 


I was agreeably surprised after we encamped this evening to receive 
a letter from Maine. It had been brought from Florence by Harris 
and upon his overtaking us at St. Joseph, he forgot to give it to me 
and tonight when looking over his papers found it. 


June 4th 


I was hunting today but saw no buffalo. I saw some large grey 
wolves and Antelopes but owing to the broken and uneven ground 
could not get within gunshot. When returning in the afternoon, I fell 
in with Oakley and the company to which he belonged. They left St. 
Joseph four days before us but have laid by several days and are 
now behind. Hawly is ahead. Distance 21 miles. 


June 5th 


The weather was warm and about noon the heat was oppressive. In 
the afternoon we had a high wind which increased towards nightfall 
to a gale and soon after dark we had a thunderstorm. 


At ten o'clock AM we reached Ash hollow, a most beautiful and 
romantic gap in the bluff bounded on each side by a steep and rocky 
wall which in some places is literally covered with wild roses now 
in bloom and various kinds of trees and shrubbery. Ash and cedar 
were the prevailing kinds of trees and among the undergrowth I 
noticed wild current bushes, grape vines and although the sides and 
margin of the hollow present so beautiful an appearance the bottom 
is nothing but a bed of sand and gravel. There is a spring of 
excellent water here. 


At the mouth of the hollow near the River is an encampment of the 
Sioux Indians numbering 7 or 8 lodges. The appearance of these 
Indians and their mode of living was far above what we had 
expected to see and altogether superior to those near St. Joseph. 
Their lodges are constructed of dressed Buffalo skins stretched over 
poles much in the shape of a round tent. They are large and 
commodious and seem to have been constructed with great care. 
They have many of the conveniences of civilized life which they get 
from the traders. 


They are now at war with the Pawnees and we understand that a few 
days ago two parties met and the latter were defeated and were it not 


for taking shelter in a train of waggons from Missouri would have 
been all killed. The Sioux are the bravest and most powerful of all 
the Northern tribes and rather superior to most of the Prairie Indians. 
The women were busily employed making moccasins which they 
sell to the emigrants and traders. 


This afternoon we passed Castle Rock, a series of rocky and 
elevated points of singular and fantastic shaped points of the bluff. 


Jones and myself ascended one which from the bottom below 
seemed almost perfectly round. It rises from the plain to the height 
of 200 feet and from the summit we had a view of the River and 
surrounding country for the distance of 20 or 30 miles. 


The sides are steep and in places nearly perpendicular and on the top 
of the rock is an acre or two of level ground or rather rock covered 
with soil to the depth of a few feet. 


The scenery here is grand and imposing and the view from the top of 
the rock amply repaid us for our toil in ascending its steep sides. 


Buffalo gnats and mosquitoes have annoyed us for some days and 
from their bite or some other cause my face and neck are covered 
with pimples. Sore lips are common. Distance 22 miles. 


The roads today were sandy. 
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June 6th 


Roads sandy and weather pleasant. The country is much the same in 
the general character of the scenery and in the three great 
accessories for the traveler vis wood, water, and grass from Fort 
Kearney to where we now are. The almost total absence of trees 
gives the landscape an entirely novel appearance even to one 
accustomed to the Prairies of the Western States. Above the Fort 
there is timber on the islands and occasionally a grove on the banks 
but for the last week I think I can safely say we have not seen a 
single tree or shrub in the bottom and but a very few islands but are 
destitute of this very necessary. A few stunted cedars however are to 
be found among the bluffs and from these we have usually procured 
a supply of wood. I said before that the scenery was striking and 
grand, it would be beautiful and picturesque were it not for the 
particulars above mentioned. 


About 2 o'clock PM we crossed spring creek and a small rivulet 
flowing over a wide bed of sand without a shrub or bush to relieve 
the eye. 


A short distance above the crossing stands a solitary cottonwood of 
gigantic size. I should think 7 or 8 feet in diameter. The trunk is 
hollow and from some ornaments and the smell I judged it had been 
used for a cemetery by the Indians. In the branches was the body of 
one wrapped in Buffalo skins. Just as we encamped it began to rain 
and we had a heavy shower. 


We passed the grave of a young man from Michigan, 23 years of 
age, he died June 4th, 1849. Distance 18 miles. 


June 7th 


Weather warm and pleasant and roads good. We passed the grave of 
a man who died yesterday. He was from Missouri and was traveling 
for his health. He died of pulmonary consumption. Age 24 years. 
There seems to be greater fatality among individuals of this age than 
almost any other, at least we see more graves of men of that age. 


The hills on our left are covered with a thin growth of Pines from 
which we obtained a supply of excellent dry wood. The wood is 
usually brought to camp on to the waggons on the horses of which 
there is one to nearly every mess or waggon. We crossed a fine 
creek at 10 o'clock AM but its name I do not know. We encamped 
tonight near a small rivulet. The grass here is excellent. A distance 
of 9 miles from our camp off to the westward rises a stupendous 
rock known by the name of "The Court House" 


ms 


Courthouse Rock - 4,105 feet 
Jail Rock - 3,975 feet 


It bears a striking resemblance to some very large castle-like edifice 
and must be of great height. Distance 18 miles. 


Chimney Rock is in sight also and looks like a small hill. 
June 8th 


After leaving our camp this morning through a mistake in the driver 
of the foremost team the whole train got into a wet miry piece of 
ground from which we had some difficulty in extricating the 
waggons and doubled teams rather than pull them beyond their 
strength. 


As soon as we were safely in the road, I in company with several 
others started for The Court House which we reached after a ride of 
about 2 or 3 hours. The rock rises from the plain to the height of 250 
feet and is in the length at the base about 250 yards and in breadth 
100 yards. It presents five benches or steps each terrace being 


smaller than the one below consequently the upper terrace or 
summit is of comparatively small extent. On the northern side the 
rock recedes from the base but on the opposite side it is so near 
perpendicular that a stone thrown from the summit fell in the plain 
below clear of the base. The southern and western sides present the 
grandest view to the spectator in the plain below. The latter is 
perpendicular and the surface curves very much like some of the 
fronts of the modern dwellings in the eastern cities. 


Near the Court House on the eastern side is another very large and 
curious rock, the two being separated by a deep ravine. The two 
appear to have been once united and in some great convulsion of 
nature to have been risen in twain. There is scarcely any vegetation 
on or at the base of the rock. The surface is irregular and in many 
places there are a great many points or knobs jutting out from the 
sides like icicles except that they are horizontal instead of 
perpendicular. These point nearly due east and west and seem to 
show the action of water. The ascent is not difficult except in one 
place where we had to climb by the aid of niches cut for the hands 
and feet. 


What appears to me the most remarkable peculiarity of the Court 
House is that it is composed of hard yellow clay except in a few 
places on the summit where it has assumed the hardness and solidity 
of rock. 


This although yielding to *illegible* and easily cut with a knife 
appears to resist the action of the weather remarkably well for the 
side appears to have washed or crumbled, but little for ages and 
names of visitors cut in the clay in the summer of 1827 are as 
distinct as those of today. There are now some 50 or 60 persons here 
most of them busily employed with their Butcher Knives cutting 
their names in some conspicuous place to be left for the wondering 
gaze of "millions yet unborn" who may chance to pass this way. A 
pistol discharged from the summit produced a crashing concussion 
like sharp reports of thunder. 


We spent two or three hours at the rock and the longer we staid the 
more we saw to excite our wonder and admiration and although the 
first view of each rock is telling, it was not until we had explored its 
whole vast extent that we could form an idea of its grandeur or of its 
immense size. Near it flows a small creek. The ground to the 
eastward is broken but there are no high hills nearer than 2 or 3 
miles distance from the road about 5 miles from the River. 


The mosquitoes which have annoyed us for several days were this 
afternoon absolutely tormenting. We shot at an Antelope and 
wounded him but had not time to run him down or kill him. 


The train had stopped for the night before we overtook them. There 
is a train from the Great Salt Lake this afternoon and from them 
understood that the grass on the route was pretty good and that there 
were about 1800 teams ahead. Roads today wet and miry. Distance 
15 miles. 


June 9th 


The lofty column of Chimney Rock is now before us at the 
estimated distance of three miles but as found it six. 


The morning was cloudy and cool and soon after the train started, I 
went on ahead to visit the Rock. The traveler visiting the great work 
of Nature when at the distance of a few miles sees before him a large 
mound of clay surmounted by an apparently square column of no 
very great size or height. It is not until he has ascended the mound to 
the base of the shaft that he fully appreciates its vast extent and 
grandeur. An indescribable sensation of awe strikes the beholder and 
he can hardly persuade himself that this stupendous tower is the 
same that he has seen from the plain. 


The hill is pretty regular in shape and is probably half a mile in 
circumference and 200 feet in height. The column which surmounts 
this is after you get above the ledge or step 40 to 50 feet in thickness 
but near the base must be double that size. It appears to taper 
slightly towards the top which leans a little to the left. It is 
composed of hard yellow clay like the Court House, and here too as 
there are to be seen the names of thousands of visitors who have 
mostly been there the present summer. There was at least 100 
persons there this morning. "The Court House" and "Chimney 
Rock" I think may well be reckoned among the greatest natural 
curiosities on the continent. At 3 o'clock PM we left the River the 
road here turning to the left over a hill and as we could find no water 
tonight we have watered the cattle and filled one cask. We had not 
"rolled" more than an hour before the mattering thunder and the 
black clouds fleeing across the sky caused us to prepare for a storm. 
Accordingly we encamped but the storm did not come on for an 
hour. When it burst upon us in all its fury. The rain poured down as 
if the windows of heaven were opened, the pealed in sharp and 
crashing reports accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning. The rain 
was succeeded by hail and many of the stones were as large as 
pigeons eggs. Cattle are very apt to run off during storms and many 
emigrants lose their stock at such times. We were exposed to the 
storm until there was not a dry eye on us attending to ours but were 
fortunate enough not to lose any 


About sundown we went to bed in order to keep warm. Distance 
today 20 miles. 


June 10th Sunday 


Scotts Bluffs are just before us and it is said the Rocky Mountains 
can be seen from their summit. The road here passes through a most 
beautiful gap or valley for some 5 or 6 miles. At the head of the 
valley is a deep "canyon" in which are several fine springs and 
plenty of excellent dry cedar wood. Here is a low long house in 
which is a blacksmith's shop, dwelling, and store room. At noon we 
arrived here and encamped for the day and the afternoon was 
devoted to washing, drying out loads. This is the first time since 
leaving St. Joseph that we have laid by so long. Distance 8 miles. 


June 11th 


The gap or pass of the bluffs which we were encamped yesterday is 
a most beautiful spot and the scenery is extremely romantic and 
picturesque. The valley is a mile or more in width and some 6 or 8 
in length bounded on each side by a very high wall of abrupt bluffs 
in the ravines of which are groves of cedar and pine. Beautiful 
slopes descend from each bluff towards the centre in which is the 
Canyon before mentioned. This Canyon which from the plain's 
presents nothing to the eye but the tops of a few trees, I found to be 
a most enchanting spot. All sides are covered with cedar and pine 
trees and interspersed with these are grape vines wild currants, 
roses, and many other beautiful shrubs while in the bottom are 
several excellent springs which by damming up afforded water for 
our cattle. We started about 7 AM (later than usual) and soon the far 
distant peaks of the Rocky Mountains met our gaze. 


The first sight of these vast barriers that divide the waters of the 
Gulf and Pacific awakened new and strange emotions. That chain 
which when a school boy I had often traced upon the map was now 
before me far distant. It is true, but soon I would be upon them. It 


spoke of the past, the present, and the future of our homes which we 
were leaving and of the new world to which we were going, of the 
distance we had already traveled and of the great journey still to 
perform, of the thousand uncertainties before us and of the time that 
must elapse before we could see our friends and relatives. To all it 
was the first sight of the Mountains all might not reach their snowy 
summits, many regretted leaving their homes but all were anxious to 
push on to their destination. 


From the summit of the bluffs the road gradually descends for many 
miles and is hard and smooth as a turnpike. About noon we crossed 
Horse creek and soon after were again traveling up the level banks 
of the Platt. A man who had staid behind with a lame ox several 
days ago overtook us this evening. So swelled was his face from the 
bites of mosquitoes that he could scarcely see. Distance 10 miles. 


June 12th 


Weather cloudy and roads sandy until about 11 AM when for some 
distance we passed over a road as hard as a turnpike which wound 
along the base of a steep, sandy bluff. Captain Steward left us this 
morning to go on to Fort Laramie. 


During the noon halt we saw symptoms of an approaching storm and 
accordingly drove in the cattle and tied them to the waggons. The 
storm soon came on but not with as much violence as we had feared, 
it rained and hailed for about an hour however, and as we encamped 
early to avoid another rain we made but a short days travel. 


Distance 14 miles 
June 13th 
As the grass was poor at our camping place last night we stopped to 


graze the cattle at 8 o'clock AM An outrage upon the Indians has 
been committed near this place that calls loudly for redress. The 


body of a Chief deposited in a tree top near the roadside has been 
taken down by emigrants and stripped of its robes, ornaments and 
We approached the bleaching remains but were greeted with yells 
and howls from the Indians concealed on the opposite side of the 
River. A man who would cut or disturb the dead deserves death 
and the corpse being that of an Indian is no palliation for the crime. 


About 2 PM we reached Fort Laramie. This station is I believe 
owned by the American Fur Company. It is built in the form of a 
square enclosing a courtyard and pound for the stock. This wall of 
buildings contains quarters for the men, offices workshops, 
storehouses, stables, and at the corners are square watch towers. The 
whole I should think is 100 by 125 feet square on the outside and 
some 12 or 15 feet in height except one place in which there are two 
stories. 


It is built of "dobes" or as we would call them mud brick coated with 
the same over wood. The walls are 3 or 4 feet thick and the 
buildings seem comfortable and substantial. We had some of 
horseshoes made here for which we paid 50 cents apiece and 5 cents 
for nails, at this rate the cost of shoeing an ox would be 5 or 6 $. The 
agent sends letters to the states at 25 cents each. 


Our stay at the Fort was short (about an hour) as we had nothing to 
detain Immediately beyond the fort is a burying place where there 
are several graves most of them with small wooden enclosures 
around them but no inscription (with a single exception) to tell their 
names or when they died. 


There was a rude vault or tomb built of "dobes" upon which were 
several skulls and human bones. Strange as it may seem these 
human skulls were covered with names of those who had passed 
along the road. Some men seem to have a passion for leaving their 
names where they can be seen and I have seen them on nearly every 
suitable or unsuitable place from a schoolhouse bench to a church 
door but never before on human skulls. We encamped some 3 miles 


or more beyond the Fort near the River and had excellent grass and 
wood. Distance 10 miles. 
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June 14th 


The country for a day or two has been more broken than heretofore 
and we are now entering "The Black Hills". This morning we passed 
down a place so steep that we were obliged to hold the waggons 
back with ropes. Wood is plenty, Cottonwood is found along the 
streams and the hill sides are dotted over with pine and cedar trees. 
Wild roses we found today in great profusion along the River. 
Laramie's Peak which has been in sight since we left Scotts Bluffs 
(five days ago) appears but little nearer now than it did 30 miles 
back and one would now think it about 5 miles off, so clear and pure 
is the atmosphere. We saw by the roadside one of the enormous 
horns of the Mountain Sheep which indicates our approach to the 
haunts of that animal. 


At first after leaving the Missouri, the ponderous antlers of the Elk 
were strewed along the roadside, then on the Platt River the plain 
was whitened with the bleaching remains of the Buffalo and now 
these horns remind us of our approach to the Rocky Mountains. 


We had expected that at Fort Laramie at least we would see some 
Indians, in this however we were disappointed, dire rumors are in 
circulation among them of the terrible plagues that the whites have 
brought with them, Small Pox and Cholera which they believe to be 


among the emigrants and which they think certain death to the Red 
man should they approach the road. 


Roads today hilly and rocky in some places but generally good 
weather, warm. 


Distance 18 miles 
June 15th 


Many companies with mule teams are abandoning their waggons 
with the intention of packing. At Fort Kearney when we passed 
excellent waggons (to heavy for this trip however) were sold for 
25$, then for 10$, and this morning we passed a company who were 
just leaving their waggons and starting anew with their baggage on 
pack mules. 


Many of the emigrants finding their loads more than their teams 
could bear and travel constantly have been compelled to throw away 
various articles such as bacon, flour, and At Fort Laramie I was 
informed by the agent that there was more in the Fort than they 
could use in a year and to the enquiry whether he would not 
purchase some, he answered, "You shall have 500 lbs for $1.00", 
Coffee was sold here for 6 cents and nothing is now in demand on 
the road but Sugar of which there seems to be some scarcity. 


There has been a great amount of property thrown away and 
probably there will be still more. From the tops of many of the hills 
we passed we could see a great distance but as far as the eye could 
reach there was nothing but sterile hills producing nothing but 
stunted pine and cedar trees and a scanty growth of wild sage and 
grass. A great part of the country of the Black Hills is totally 
destitute of vegetation and it is difficult to find grass for the 
subsistence of the animals. 


We encamped this evening on the bank of a small creek of clear 
running mountain water. Distance 16 miles. 


June 16th 

Our cattle are beginning to get sore footed and lame from the effects 
of travel and today was hard on them, our route being over a rocky 
and gravelly road which although excellent equal in many places to 
a macadamized road is trying on their feet. 


When an ox gets lame we turn him loose and drive him along with 
his mate and as yet have lost two cattle in the whole company. 
Occasionally we pass the carcass of a dead mule or horse but 
considering the immense number on the road the proportion lost I do 
not think a large one by any means. We passed a number of small 
brooks today of excellent water and camped tonight on the banks of 
the "La Bonte", a beautiful stream where were some of the most 
beautiful wild roses I have yet seen, the grass however was scarce. 


Both cattle and men were greatly fatigued tonight, both from travel 
and from the effects of the dust and heat, although I could not 
complain of having suffered from the latter. 


Distance 18 miles 
June 17th (Sunday) 


We camped about 10 o'clock AM for today on the bank of a creek 
and about a mile from the road but where there had been so many 
waggons for the same purpose that the road is as well beaten as the 
main road. 


Here we lightened our load by throwing away several boxes that we 
could dispense with some 200 Ibs Bacon and a few other things in 
all, probably 300 Ibs. Nearly every waggon in our company has been 
shortened by coupling shorter and sawing off the bed, but this we 


did not have to do as ours was short enough and is said to be one of 
the best for the journey in the company. 


Distance 5 miles 
June 18th 


We were joined by two of our waggons that had staid behind on 
Saturday to shoe their oxen, reload. We started at an later hour than 
usual and stopped earlier. About our camp is the wild sage nearly 
covers the ground and emits an odor, by no means pleasant. Here 
too I first observed a kind of grasshopper that makes a noise 
precisely like a Rattlesnake. Horned frogs too have made their 
appearance. Distance 13 miles. 


June 19th 


A Buffalo ran right through our camp this morning passing between 
two waggons. Several shots were fired at him but he dashed on 
without appearing to mind them in the least and it was not until he 
had been pursued some two miles and 20 or 30 balls shot into him 
that he was killed. The flesh of this buffalo was very fine much 
better than any we have yet had. 


At noon we met 6 soldiers from Fort Childs who had been in pursuit 
of some horses thieves who as they passed the Fort had appropriated 
three of uncle Sam's horses to their own use. 


They had been on to the Ferry and were convinced that they had left 
them behind and so were on their way back. 


At 2 o'clock PM we struck the Platt River again, here a narrower and 
deeper river than lower down and having a very strong current. An 
incident occurred at our camp tonight that shows how easily a scene 
of mirth can be changed to one of danger and sorrow. On the side 
that we camped the grass was poor while opposite it was good and 


as the stream although very rapid was narrow, the Captain thought 
best to attempt to herd the oxen on the other side. 


Accordingly, George Griffith attempted to cross on horseback 
(thinking the water at this place shallow) but was soon almost buried 
in the swift and muddy River and although few thought him in 
danger and many even laughed at his getting "such a good dunking" 
it was not without great difficulty that he got out and had he not 
been cool and self possessed certainly would not have regained the 
shore. 


Stewart, Sutton, and the McPherson then swearing they "could swim 
that creek a dozen times" stripped and started in, the River here 
makes a bend and the current strikes directly to the other side, 
consequently they made the land without much difficulty except 
being taken down the river some distance and a little frightened. On 
attempting to return however McPherson who made the first 
attempt, found it impossible to reach the shore, the current being 
against him and the other two pulled him ashore with a pole nearly 
exhausted. Stewart next made the attempt but after being taken 
down stream between the perpendicular banks some half a mile was 
forced to land on the same side. 


The water was extremely cold, the wind very high and chilling and 
their situation was a very unpleasant and even dangerous one. 
Everything was confusion. I volunteered to swim over with a rope 
and commenced undressing, but the Captain declared it impossible 
and thought I had better go on a raft which they instantly 
commenced making, but thinking this project too impracticable, it 
was abandoned. Their situation standing naked in the chilling wind 
after having been in the water was becoming every moment worse 
and worse. 


We concluded their only alternative was to go to a camp two miles 
up the River. The wind roaring through the trees and the rushing of 
the water made such a noise that it was no easy matter to make them 


hear, they did however at last and started and our Captain and one or 
two others mounting their horses started up the River with their 
clothes and near the camp above mentioned found some men 
ferrying their things over in a waggon bed and by them sent their 
clothes to the three men and spent the night where they were. 


Had they not been frightened and had they started immediately after 
breathing a few moments and before they were chilled through by 
going to the bend above where the current would have been in their 
favor, they could have got back without much danger, but as it was 
they took the safest plan in going to the other camp. Distance 14 
miles. 


June 20th 


The three men came into camp this morning looking blue and eyes 
rather sunken but well and in good spirits. Densmore's company is 
encamped two miles above on Deer Creek. The distance to the 
Mormon Ferry is about 30 miles and as all accounts from there 
about it crowded and as emigrants are rafting over in eight places 
between here and there we concluded to build a raft and ferry 
ourselves across. Accordingly axes, augurs, adzes were brought out 
and sharpened, some large cottonwood trees felled and the most 
expert hands set to work making canoes. The oxen meantime were 
herded on the Prairie and the tires of two waggons reset. By night 
three canoes 22 feet long were completed or nearly so and as we 
found the place where we were encamped was not as good as the 
one above concluded to haul them up (Five men were drowning 
above here today four by the upsetting of a canoe raft and one on a 
mule). 


We broke camp in the morning and hauled the canoes up the River 
where we procured another. These were firmly secured abreast of 
each other by cross timbers with an oar on each side to be rowed by 
two men and a steering oar. We swam the oxen over at 10 o'clock 
AM and at 3 all being ready commenced ferrying the waggons. To 


do this safely, we took a part of the load out of each waggon making 
3 crossings for 2 waggons. 


June 22nd 


At 11 o'clock AM, the last waggon was over and 2 hours after we 
started. 


The road lay through the sand hills which border the River and a 
hard Blinding clouds of sand enveloped both men and teams as 
slowly and heavily we toiled through the deep sand. Occasionally 
we would pass a pond of poisonous water with the soil around it of a 
whitish sickly cast. It is dangerous for men or animals to make use 
of any water but that from the river as the country abounds in 
springs and ponds impregnated with alkali and other poisonous 
matter. 


Grass very scarce. Distance 8 miles. 
23rd 


Appearance of the country very much the same as yesterday, a 
sandy desert presenting a most arid and dreary appearance except in 
the narrow bottom of the River. About 3 PM we passed the Mormon 
Ferry where also is a blacksmith's shop and the rates for both are 
quite reasonable. The ferry was not crowded as much as reported 
and upon the whole it is very well kept. We encamped where the 
road descends into the bottom and after seeing nothing but sand and 
sage all day it seemed almost a paradise. A mess near our camp 
buried one of its number this evening. He was an invalid (afflicted 
with liver complaint) and had started on the trip for his health. 


Some of our men who had remained behind to assist Densmore's 
company in crossing came up this evening. Livingston drank at a 
spring today and soon after vomited from the effects of the water. 


We saw coal in several places today near the River in one the bed 
appeared to be nearly 10 feet thick. Roads sandy, heat and dust very 
severe on both men and cattle. Distance 16 miles. 


24th 


About 9 o'clock AM we left the River and as it was some distance to 
water filled the cask and watered the oxen. About 3 PM after having 
traveled some 12 miles from the place where we watered we reached 
Mineral Spring. The water had a sulphurous but not unpleasant taste 
but although we drank ourselves of the water did not suffer our 
cattle to partly because we thought it would have an injurious effect 
on the cattle and partly because there was not a very good chance to 
get at the water. The Willow Spring we had intended making our 
stopping place tonight but the distance to it we found to our cost to 
be erroneously stated in the guide book instead of 5 miles it being 
15. 


Throughout this whole country from the Platt Ferry on the water is 
so strongly impregnated with alkali and other poisonous material 
that it is necessary to be very cautious or the cattle will drink 
poisonous water. Dead oxen are strewed along the roadside and we 
have frequently passed 10 or 12 a day. About sundown we reached a 
hollow which from a distance presented a beautiful and inviting 
appearance but a nearer approach showed us that the ground was 
white with an ashy substance and the carcasses of several dead oxen 
warned us not to stop here. As twilight came on the cooling breeze 
came off the Mountains and both cattle and men seemed to feel its 
reviving influence, and at about 10 o'clock at night we reached a 
small muddy brook where there were a number of encampments 
(Hedgepeth's company among the rest). There was no grass at all 
and after watering the cattle we tied them up, took supper on hard 
bread and water and we went to bed. Distance 30 miles. 


25th 


We rose at the first peep of day, yoked up the oxen and started. Two 
miles brought us to the Willow Spring. We found this a hollow in 
which were a number of clear cold springs of excellent water. 
Having watered here we drove on and a mile farther brought us to 
grass where we stopped for 4 or 5 hours. 


The time for which our captain was elected having expired 
sometime ago and he having yesterday given us notice that he would 
not serve any longer, we are now without a head. There had been 
some little dissatisfaction too among some of the company and late 
in the afternoon when we reached a creek where was water and 
grass, some were for stopping and some for going on. 


Accordingly, eight waggons turned out and five went. Captain 
Stewart among the rest. Wild sage has been our fuel for some days 
but I have not yet seen any of such giant size as that near our camp 
which is 5 to 10 feet high with trunks 7 or 8 inches in diameter. 
Distance today 10 miles. 


26th 


Yoked from the pickets and went on two miles to a better grazing 
ground near the base of a mountain. 


About noon we reached Independence Rock, a remarkable and very 
large rock that rises abruptly from the plain within a few paces of 
the Sweetwater. 


We made our noon halt at the very base of the rock and I ascended 
to the summit or rather one of them (for it has two) and was 
surprised at its vast extent and at the imposing grandeur of the 
scenery around. Here too however as at the Chimney Rock the grand 
scale on which nature has formed everything detracts from any 
particular object. 


Stupendous rocks or rather mountains of rock skirt the valley of the 
Sweetwater for several days travel and the Traveler weary with 
fatigue of the journey and meeting the grandest and most sublime 
scenery almost every day soon loses all taste for the sublime and 
imaginative in the everyday cares to which he must attend. Heard of 
**j]llegible** St. Louis 


Distance 
27th 


At 9 o'clock AM passed The Devils Gate, a most remarkable gap in 
the Mountain rock through which the Sweetwater passes and far 
surpassing anything of the kind I have ever seen. The chasm is 400 
feet in height and 150 in width. 


The road passes to the left of the point of rock thus cut off from the 
Mountain and from the western side on the road the gorge presents 
the appearance of a perfect doorway as it were so straight are the 
sides that it seems as if a passage had been hewn through for the 
River 


28th 


Ward who had went out hunting from our grazing ground of 26th 
has not returned and as there are rumors about of men having been 
killed by the Blackfeet we have been very uneasy about him since 
yesterday and this morning sent Varez and Wills back in search of 
him. About 3 o'clock PM he came in however safe and well. He had 
been lost in the Mountains, had slept out one night and got to the 
road some distance east of where we left it. 


29th 


Saw snow in different places. Roads sandy and dust unbearable. At 
4 PM reached Ice Spring which as I am Slick would say "beats all 
nature". Whey there has never been an account of this natural Ice 
house published I cannot imagine if there has I have not seen it. A 
hollow between two low ranges of hills extends along for some 2 or 
3 miles. In this slough of soft spongy sod which at the depth of one 
or 2 feet below the surface is one cake of clear cold bona fide Ice 
several inches in thickness. 


The boys were prying it out with poles when we came up and we 
took some on to camp in honor of the occasion made and ice punch. 


Other traveler's also found the Ice Slough: 


The slough provided in the heat of summer unusual refreshment. In his notes 
J. Goldsborough Bruff wrote, 

"..by digging a couple of feet, ice is obtained. The surface is dug up all around by 
travelers - as much from curiosity as to obtain so desirable a luxury in a march so 
dry and thirsty..." 

Indeed, the Belshaw party from Lake County, Indiana, paused at the Slough 


on July 4, 1853. Capt. George Belshaw noted in his diary that lemonade was 
made with the ice, "It relished first rate." 

In the Slough, peat built up over the tundra-like sub-surface, insulating the frozen 
water below from the summer heat. Today the slough is a broad green swale 
leading north toward the Sweetwater. Because of changes to the drainage wrought 
by irrigation, the sub-surface ice no longer forms. 


For more details on the Ice Slough, see the web site: 
https://tinyurl.com/ybzbu9zm 


30th 


Our course has been up the Sweetwater for some days leaving it 
however several times and crossing it frequently. Accounts from 
behind us report a great deal of sickness among the emigrants and 
many deaths. 


July 1st 

Roads hilly and dusty and we camped tonight in a ravine on a 
branch of the Sweetwater where was a fine grove of willow. There is 
a snow bank within 200 yards of our tents. 


July 2nd 


Near night we reached Pacific Spring, a noble spring of clear cold 
water whose course is towards the setting sun. 


July 3rd 
We are now in the South Pass but the traveler cannot tell when he is 


at the greatest altitude nor when he passes the place between the 
hills. 


South Pass City 


Castle Rock 


1,204 miles 


This tomorrow is to be the scene of the trial of a man who robbed 
and murdered his comrade. 


They had been packing together and the murderer was taken with 
the all the property of the murdered man. 


McGee (an Indian trader) passed just before we broke up our camp 
about 1 AM. Before leaving water we filled our cask and watered 
the oxen as we have 18 miles to go without water. At the usual 
camping time we stopped turned out the cattle and cooked our 
suppers and then at sundown started again and traveled until 
midnight. 


July 4th 


About 10 AM we reached Little Sandy, a fine stream of cold 
running water where we stopped an hour and then pushed on to Big 
Sandy, 6 or 8 miles further. 


From this to Green River is a drive of 35 miles without water and as 
it can only be made with safety by starting towards night we will lay 
by until tomorrow afternoon. The dust has been suffocating and both 
men and animals have felt it severely. Densmore's company say they 
have counted over 200 dead oxen since leaving the Platt River and 
all these were by the roadside. Alkali water is generally considered 
the cause of this sickness but many are of the opinion that it is 
caused by the effects of dust and thirst. Fat meat and lard are the 
principal remedies. Our company have lost 7 or 8 oxen since leaving 
Platt and Wills and Mac Elroy are going to pack through as they 
consider their team to weak to go through. 


This day is not forgotten even in the wilderness as the oft repeated 
discharges of firearms from the different encampments along the 
creek indicate. 


Our boys turned out and fired several rounds made 2 or 3 buckets 
full of punch, threw fireballs in the evening, and from ill health 
however I could take no share in the amusements. Distance 14 
miles. 


July 5th 


After filling our casks and watering the cattle, we started at 5 o'clock 
PM and before sunset we passed a lone and singular mound which 
from the appearance it presented at the distance of 10 or 12 miles we 
called the Haystack. The road was excellent and a little descending 
and for several miles ahead was a long line of waggons from which 
arose clouds of dust. The men were all in high glee and everything 


went on admirably. Aleck slept in the waggon and I drove until 12 
when we made a short halt after which he drove and I slept. All went 
well until about daylight. At this time everything was unusually 
quiet throughout the train both cattle and men were drowsy and it is 
at such times as this that the least alarm will cause a "stampede". 


Stewart's train was near us and McCleary coming along gave a 
sudden call to Irving Davis at the same time springing towards him 
to startle him. Instantly the whole train started despite the efforts of 
the drivers to control them and had there not been a high hill just 
ahead there is no doubt but a very great destruction of property and 
life must have ensued, crowded with teams as the road then was a 
hundred or more might have been seized with the panic. As it was, 
boys, waggon and the ones were upset and I was hurt but not so 
severely as one would have thought. I was the first roused by the 
shouting and by a load rumbling and the next moment with a terrible 
crash the waggon was turned bottom side up, the cattle running 
after. 


This is the last entry that Stackpole made on his journey to the California gold 
fields. It is unknown why he stopped the diary at this point. It was still 
approximately 831 miles from the South Pass in Wyoming to Sutter Creek, 
California. 
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There are several blank pages in the diary, before the Memoranda entry is made 
below. 


Memoranda 


On Thursday Nov Ist, 1850, I was taken sick and on the Monday or 
Tuesday following (Nov 5th) in company with William Sterling and 
William J. Tapping, left our shanty on Snake Bar on the North Yuba 
and started for home. 


The next morning at Goodyear's Bar, Sterling and myself being 
unable to walk succeeded in getting mules to ride to Marysville at 
20$ each and Tapping walked. 


In three days we reached Marysville where we took the stage for 
Sacramento City and from there took the Steamer for San Francisco, 


which place we reached on the 10th Nov. 


Apparently Stackpole's gold mining shanty, or hut, was at Snake Bar, CA. This is 


40 miles north of where gold was originally found at Sutter Creek. 


Nov 11th 


William Sterling died on board ship Hercules San Francisco. 
Nov 12th 

William Tapping was taken sick. 

Nov 27th 


Ship Dumbarton sailed for Realejo and Panama 
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The Google Map above shows an overland route from San Francisco to El 
Realejo, Guatemala for illustration purposes. Google Maps will not show a trip by 
sea. 


Stackpole took a sailing vessel for this trip. 


The Panama Canal was not built until 1914. Apparently in 1850, one available 
route to go from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean was overland through the 
country of Guatemala. 


Dec 6th 


William Tapping died. 


Inventory of the effects of William T. Tapping entrusted by him to 
my care to be delivered to his father in Peoria Co., Illinois. 


— 
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Ounces of gold dust 
This amount cash $8510 
Box coat 

Wool hat 

Pair shoes 

Pair suspenders 

Small box cheese 

Box preserved ginger 
Shirts 

Allen's revolver 

Papers smoking tobacco 
Small plugs 

Knife and belt 

Silk handkerchief 

Pair socks 


Jan Ist 1850 


Found us within a few miles of the entrance of the harbor of Realejo 
with a gentle breeze blowing us in towards the harbor. At about 9 
o'clock AM we sent a boat off to ascertain which was the proper 
entrance, a precaution however which proved unnecessary as a pilot 
soon came on board and before 1 PM we cast anchor in the harbor. 


Jan 2 


Went ashore. 

On the Ist of January 1850 after a tedious passage of 35 
**1llegible** days from San Francisco we found ourselves safe in 
the harbor of Realejo. 


As we entered the harbor everything indicated a climate and soil far 
different from the north. The breeze came off to us laden with the 
perfume of flowers and the shores were covered with all manner of 
trees and shrubs peculiar to the tropics. The rocks off the coast 
presented a peculiar appearance somewhat resembling a wall of 
stones laid up without cement. The channel at the entrance is rather 
narrow but the northern side is much better than the southern 
entrance. 


Two or more vessels have been lost on the **illegible**, but we 
learned that it was through the carelessness of the officers and crew. 
Chris Lilly, the celebrated NY prize fighter piloted us in and at 12 
o'clock we cast anchor about six miles from the town. A number of 
native boats were soon alongside with sugar, oranges, bananas, and 
to sell and after a voyage at sea any kind of fruit comes very 
acceptable. 


Christopher Lilly was involved in a notorious 120 round prize-fight with Thomas 
McCoy in 1842. After 120 rounds, fighter Thomas McCoy died in the ring. 


Chris Lilly was indicted and found guilty of manslaughter. This story made 
national news and Stackpole must have known about the famous fighter. 


The captain of the port as he is called here soon came on board to 

examine the ship's papers and he informed us that the passengers on 
all the vessels that had come into the harbor had left them and gone 
across the country to Grenada on Lake Nicaragua and thence across 


the lake and down the river San Juan to the port of the same name 
on the Atlantic side. 


There are some ten or twelve vessels in the harbor and all of them 
with the exception of one or two have arrived here from San 
Francisco within a short time. 


The steamers do not touch here regularly at present but they 
probably will before long as a wharf has been built and a supply of 
coal landed on it for their accommodation. 


Jan 2nd 


This morning I got into a boat to go to town which is 6 miles distant 
from our ship and four miles from the nearest anchorage. The fare is 
from 75 cents to $1.00 and the boats are of American build. The 
Harbor is secure but rather narrow (being I believe a tide river) and 
as you draw near the town, the stream becomes so narrow that the 
boats oars touched the bank. 


Realejo is a small place containing probably 1000 inhabitants. A 
number of houses built American fashion have been erected here 
within, the last three months by Californians who have come down 
from San Francisco. The old buildings are mostly built of adobes 
and roofed with tiles. 


The gardens are surrounded with hedges formed of a species of the 
cactus. This plant in the states would be a great curiosity. It grows 
up in a single stalk to the height of from 8 to 20 feet and 
occasionally a stalk will have a number of shoots or branches like 
the common prickly pear. Besides this there were hundred of trees 
and plants entirely new to the most of us and well worthy of 
attention. 


In the afternoon we made a bargain with a native to take us to the 
city of Grenada on the Lake 140 miles distant and in the afternoon 


about sundown started for Chinandega, 7 miles back which place we 
reached at about 8 PM and put up for the night at an American hotel. 
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Jan 3rd 


At a late hour this morning we started from Chinandega. This is a 
quiet and secluded place embosomed among beautiful orchards and 
groves of tropical fruits. The broad leaved plantain, the fragrant 
orange and the tall straight Coconut tree grow here in the greatest 
luxuriance. 


Keeping the mountains on our left we traveled on at an easy pace 
occasionally passing a small farm or orchard. 


In Realejo and Chinandega, and throughout all central America, the 
better class of houses are constructed of adobes with paved floors 
and covered with tiles, but the poorer houses are nothing but a few 
posts set in the ground and thatched roofs the sides being formed of 
a species of cane or bamboo, the hovel bearing a much great 
resemblance to a haystack than to an American house. Chimneys 
and glass windows are wholly unknown in Central America. 


I stopped once through the day today at a small farm house and saw 
a woman preparing bread. The corn is first boiled in a weak lie and 
washed and then ground between two stones. Chocolate is prepared 
or ground in the same manner. Nature has done much, this country 
almost every acre of land is fertile, in some places even the very 
tops of the mountains are extremely productive. Coffee grows 
spontaneous and I am informed that all the coffee used here is 
collected in the wild stage. 


The Tobacco, Sugar cane, and cotton are of the best quality fully 
equal to that of Cuba and the West Indies. 


Chocolate, Rice, and corn grow luxuriantly and two crops of corn 
can easily be obtained in one year as I have seen it growing in all 
stages within the same enclosure from that just above the ground to 
the ripe grain. The beans of Nicaragua are decidedly the best I ever 
saw. 


I have seen no kind of small grain but believe most kinds could be 
cultivated with success. On the mountains near Grenada I am told 
wheat is grown. 


This evening we reached the City of Leon. This is a large and well 
built place and contains a population of about 40,000. The seat of 
Government is located here and it formerly was in a much more 
flourishing condition that at present. As we rode through the streets 
the people on the corners and in front of the houses to see us pass. 
Judging from their friendly and polite salutations all seemed 
favorably disposed towards Americans and in fact through out all 
Nicaragua, Americans were received in the most friendly manner. 


In the next street to the hotel at which we stopped, a funeral service 
was being performed with all the pomp and ceremony of the 
Catholic Church. Lights were burning in the open air and the entire 
assemblage were uncovered while the priests in long robes were 


chanting a mournful hymn and going through with other ceremonies 
which we did not understand. 


In the morning we visited the celebrated Cathedral on the plaza. It is 
of immense size and although the outside presents a rough and 
uncouth appearance the inside is unsurpassed in grandeur by 
anything in the United States. 


As I watched noticed the deep music of the organ was pealing 
through the lofty arches and the priests were saying mass to the bare 
walls for there were not a dozen persons in the church. Distance 30 
miles. 


Jan 4th 


Today we reached Pueblo Nuevo, 24 miles from Leon. This is but a 
small place and the houses are mostly thatched. 


Here I had a pressing invitation to a fandango and accordingly went 
but it did not go off very well. 


Jan 5th 


Until this morning it was impossible for us to get our mule drivers 
started before 9 o'clock but this morning they took a new 
**1llegible** and started two hours before daylight. The morning 
was dark and cool and we went along at a brisk walk. As my 
suspicions of the driver's honesty had been aroused the first day we 
started, I was extremely anxious to keep close to the mule upon 
which my trunk was packed as it contained not only all of my gold 
but also Tappon's. 

The morning was so very dark however that this was almost 
impossible and I was well pleased when at length it became light. 
The country through which we are now passing seems to be rather 
sparsely settled, most of the people living in villages. About 9 
o'clock AM we passed through the small town of Nagarote. Here I 


saw an old soldier who had fought in the revolution of 1824. He was 
a cripple and was begging. 


This afternoon a turn in the road brought us all at once upon the 
shores of Lake Leon. This is a beautiful sheet of water and is 
connected with Lake Nicaragua by a small stream. Its size I was 
unable to learn but it must be as much as 30 miles in length and 
from 7 to 15 in width. 


Our road now lay along the beach of the lake while upon our right 
was a high wall of cliffs covered with trees and shrubs. A lofty 
volcano rises to the height of several thousand feet immediately 
opposite and from its summit a thin column of smoke is rising. 
Although when on the Pacific before reaching Realejo, we thought 
we saw smoke issuing from the summits of the mountains several 
times. 


I have now **illegible** seen that I could be perfectly sure was a 
"bona fide" volcano. About 4 PM we reached the interesting little 
town of Mateare on the lake and put up for the night. 


This is the last diary entry that Stackpole makes regarding his overland trip in 
Guatemala. It is assumed he took a boat across the large lake, then walked to a 


port city on the Pacific Ocean. Then he probably took a sailing ship to New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi, back to the Peoria area. 


Amount of Funds 


Gill & Rupert's note due $1030.00 
Amount due from Haines 260.91 
Amount due from Tapping 29.28 
Cash on hand **illegible** home 270.00 
Sub-total 

$1590.19 
Amount to Haines sent to mother 40.00 
Total $1630.19 


California Cr 


It is assumed that Stackpole was doing a Net Worth statement from his California 
trip. His calculations show he had $1630 in early 1851. This would be about 
$50,000 in 2017 dollars. 


Stackpole was one of the few miners to strike it rich in the 1849 Gold Rush. 


On the morning of April 4, commenced work for Gill & Rupert. 
(Sunday May 11th quit) 


Last time 3 days 
Parts of 3 days 


William T. Stackpole 
St. Louis 


April 13th, 1849 
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CHAPTER 8 


Typed Trip Summary by Unknown Author 


AN 1849 UNRECORDED DIARY OF A TRIP ACROSS THE 
PLAINS FROM PIKE COUNTY, ILLINOIS, TO GREEN RIVER 
IN WYOMING. A DAY-BY-DAY JOURNAL COMPRISING 120 
SMALL 4T0 PAGES, WRITTEN LEGIBLY IN INK AND KEPT 
BY WILLIAM T. STACKPOLE, PEKIN, ILLINOIS. 


The Company, apparently formed among residents of central and 
western Illinois [Pekin, Winchester, Springfield and Pittsfield, 
gathered at the latter place in Pike County for the starting point. Left 
Pittsfield on April 4, 1849, and crossed the river at Hannibal and 
thence across northern Missouri toward St. Joseph. It is one of the 
few diaries to describe northern Missouri route in 1849. At Gallatin 
the diarist alludes to an uprising against the Mormons wherein some 
of the Saints were slain; was referred to a well 40 feet deep in which 
he was told the murdered Mormons had been interred. A 1000 head 
of U.S. Army cattle had wintered near here. 


As the company approached St. Joseph heavier traffic was noted. 
"Nearly all the wagons had the names of owner and place of 
departure." On April 24th before reaching St. Joe the company 
spoke to a Michigan Company [apparently the De Los Ashley Party 
which had left Monroe, Michigan, April 4]. The Stackpole party 
arrived at St. Joe on April 29th - "The most eligible place on the 
frontier as a starting point for a trip across the plains." The St. Joe 
ferry was crowded all day. Here begins rumors of cholera ahead 
[alluded to several times in the journal] with frequent mention of 


fresh graves "so many were young men." Wagons were scattered for 
a distance of 20 miles on both sides of the Missouri and with nearly 
every state in the Union represented. Stackpole thinks 3000 men will 
soon leave St. Joe. His party was using a surveyor's rope for 
recording distance. 


The party arrive at the Republican Fork south of Grand Island, Neb. 
on May 21. He makes this comment: "On one of the Geiggsville 
wagons is an apparatus to tell the distance traveled by the number of 
revolutions of the wheel." [Clayton was the first to use such an 
apparatus in 1848, the year previous]. 


The party arrived at Grand Island on the Platte on June 2. Stackpole 
refers and describes Fort Childs, later named Fort Kearney. [This is 
the first time we can recall an overlander describing Ft. Childs as 
that name only clung to the fort less than a year.] 


Page TWO -- Stackpole Diary 


By June 5 the S. party was at Ash Hollow of which the diarist gives 
a fine description as it appeared in late spring. It was in this spot that 
overlanders first had trouble with their wagons. Stackpole, young 
and adventurous, was thrilled by the natural monuments along the 
way. He must have walked 3 miles off the trail to climb Castle Rock 
[mid-Neb.] Later at Court House Rock he saw 50 or 60 overlanders 
carving their names thereon. S climbed to the first bench of the rock. 
Later on at Chimney Rock 200 overlanders had hiked away from 
their wagons and the trail to see this historic site. 


On June 10th S's party was at Scott's Bluff which he ascended and 
saw for the first time the distant Rockies. His description of this 
region is as authentic as any of the earlier descriptions I've read. He 
refers to a "Pass" nearby where there was a blacksmith shop, shop, 2 
dwellings and a spring. This was obviously Roubidoux's Pass where 
he had set up a shop. Rumor of smallpox and cholera ahead. S had 
expected to see many Indians at Laramie but there were only a few 


when his party arrived there on June 13. Smallpox had scared the 
Indians away. 


It was at Laramie where the overlanders learned the facts of life. 
Many were to learn that heavy eastern wagons simply could not take 
the rough terrain ahead. Stackpole says some began selling their 
heavier wagons for $25 and finally for $10. Other wagons, 
Stackpole states, were cut down. As the overlanders proceeded 
along the Platte toward "The Ruts" [Guernsey, Wyo.] it was obvious 
that their loads had to be lightened. Flour and bacon had to be 
thrown away. "There has been a great amount; of property thrown 
away and probably there will be still more," Stackpole writes. 
Coffee was selling at Laramie for 6 cents a pound. An agent, 
smiling, told Stackpole he could have 500 pounds of bacon for one 
dollar [obviously spoiled after it had been discarded] 


Stackpole gives a good description of the Mormon Ferry [present 
Casper]. The ferry was so behind with business that parties were 

rafting the Platte in 8 places between Deer Creek where S's party 
were camped and the ferry. Stackpole's party made a raft with an 
undercarriage of dugouts and crossed the river. 


Page THREE -- Stackpole Diary. 


After crossing the Platte and turning southward past "The Devil's 
Backbone," there is a stretch of the trail full of alkali and drained by 
so-called "Poison Spider Creek." Stackpole's party had to hold back 
their cattle from drinking at the stream. Bead oxen and mules were 
scattered along the way. "Dead oxen are strewed along the roadside 
and we frequently pass 10 or 12 a day," the diary reads. The only 
potable water along this rough stretch was Willow Spring which the 
party reached on June 25, [about a week after the Pritchard party. ] 


Shortly beyond Willow Springs is "Prospect Hill" from which the 
overlanders could get their first glimpse of Independence Rock and 
the Sweetwater Country. Naturally, young Stackpole climbed the 


rock with numerous others to carve their names. He described 
"Devil's Gate," and is one of the few to give more than passing 
mention to "Ice Slough." "It beats all Nature. Why there has never 
been an account of this natural ice house published I cannot 
imagine. If there has I have not seen It... The boys were prying 
it [ice] with poles . . . we took some to camp and made an ice 
punch." 


According to the diary Stackpole's party was encamped in a ravine 
where there was a spring and a fine growth of willows." This 
obviously was the well known place near Lander where Fitzpatrick's 
party once camped. On July 2 the party was trekking over South 
Pass which the diarist described. On the following day or perhaps 
the same day [the distance is not too far] the party was at Pacific 
Springs, the first western water. They spent the 4th of July at Little 
Sandy with "punch" and shooting off their guns. The following day 
they were on the Green 

...End of Diary. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Other Sources of Information 


Alma Lewis James wrote a book about Fairbury history titled 
Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars. 


In her 1967 first edition of this book, she devotes an entire chapter 
to William T. Stackpole and his family. But, in the second edition 
of this book, she deletes this entire chapter. She only mentions 
Stackpole on a couple of pages in the later second edition. It is 
unknown why the Stackpole chapter was deleted in the second 
edition. 


In the first edition of her book, she notes that Stackpole and his 
mother were at Thomaston, Maine, visiting relatives when they first 
heard the news of gold discovered in California. Leaving his mother 
with relatives, he took passage with his uncle, Captain Israel Snow, 
whose ship was leaving for New Orleans. From thence he hurried up 
river to Pekin, where a party of men were already preparing to leave 
for California. 


As was to be expected, they encountered hardships and sickness on 
the way, and some of the men turned back, but William went on to 
the end, bought himself a claim, and found enough gold to ship 75 

ounces of it back home. 


In 1850, gold sold for about $20 per ounce. So, in 1850 dollars this 
was $1500. In 2017 dollars, this would be about $48,000. 


In the diary, Stackpole lists his net worth at about $50,000 in today's 
dollars. It is possible he shipped another $48,000 home to his lawyer 
in Peoria. This would be a grand total of about $98,000 in 2017 
dollars. 


Alma Lewis James reported in her first edition that Stackpole 
invested his money in businesses, orchards, coal mines, and farm 
land in Anchor, Illinois. Then was a general economic downturn in 
the country and he lost it all. At this point, he moved to Fairbury, 
Illinois in 1857, when the city was founded. He lived the rest of his 
life in Fairbury until his death in 1894. 


Stackpole went on to make and lose 2 more fortunes during his 
lifetime. He ended up dying penniless. Stackpole, his wife, and his 
daughter are buried in unmarked graves in Fairbury's Graceland 
Cemetery. 


To learn more about this very interesting man, you can read the 
author's book titled William T. Stackpole of Fairbury, Illinois. This 
biography also contains the chapter about the Stackpole family taken 
from the first edition of Alma Lewis James' book Stuffed Clubs & 
Antimacassars. 


KK 


CHAPTER 10 
Original 1849 Diary 


The first 12 pages of the original diary are shown below: 


References 


All references used in this story were identified at the point 
they were used in the story. 
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Recommended Reading 


William T. Stackpole of Fairbury, Illinois by Dale C. Maley 


Stuffed Clubs and Antimacassars by Alma Lewis James, 1st 
Edition, 1967. Note: only the Ist edition has the chapter on the 
Stackpole family. The 2nd edition does not have this chapter. 
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Web Sites 


A PDF file of Stackpole's diary is now available to view or 
download from the Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library of 
the Yale University Library in New Haven, Connecticut, web site at 
https://tinyurl.com/ycesoe4n. 


The author taped a short segment about this project on the WJEZ, 


Pontiac, Illinois, radio station. A replay of this segment is available 
from WJEZ's web site at https://tinyurl.com/y7f512v6. 
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Author Spotlight 


Dale C. Maley is the author of the book Index Mutual 
Funds: How to Simplify Your Financial Life and Beat the Pros. 
He was also a contributing author to Chapter 18 in the 2009 book 
The Bogleheads Guide to Retirement Planning. Dale is a very 
successful private investor who has been a student of Financial 
Planning and Investing for over 33 years. 

He was trained as an engineer at the University of Illinois 
and has been a practicing engineer for 36 years. His 
accomplishments as an engineer include the granting of 16 U.S. 
Patents and authorship of over 535 professional technical papers. He 
is also a member of the International Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Society of Manufacturing Engineers. 

Dale earned an MBA (Masters Degree in Business 
Administration) degree from Illinois State University. Dale became 
a Registered Financial Advisor in the State of Illinois in 2006. He 


works part-time as a fee-only financial planner. He is President of 
Maley Financial Planning. 

One of Dale's hobbies is history, including the history of 
Fairbury, Illinois. He has many lectures to local Fairbury 
community groups about the history of Fairbury. Dale is on the 
Board of Directors for the Fairbury Echoes Museum and Livingston 
County Historical Society. Both Dale and his wife are 5th generation 
citizens of Fairbury. 
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Also by Dale C. Maley 


Fairbury History Books 


History of Murders Committed in Fairbury, Illinois 

Fairbury, Illinois Book Authors 

Fairbury, Illinois in 1888 

Fairbury, Illinois and the 1893 Chicago Columbian Exposition 
Fairbury, Illinois History Stories 

Coal Mining in Fairbury, Illinois 

William T. Stackpole of Fairbury, Illinois 

Livingston County Historical Society: It's Beginning and Some 
Later Updates 

William T. Stackpole's 1849 Journey from Illinois to the 
California Gold Fields 


Woodworking Books 


How to Build a Fascinating Ratcheting Wood Model 
How to Make a Simple Hopping Bunny Rabbit Pull-Toy 


Investing Books 


Index Mutual Funds: How to Simplify Your Financial Life and 
Beat the Pro's 

How Asset Allocation Can Help You Achieve Your Financial 
Goals 

Frequently Asked Questions & Answers about ETF’s and Index 
Funds 

Why We Don't Save Enough for Retirement and How You Can 
Save More 

Are You Using the Right Rules to Plan Your Retirement? 

How to Use Psychology to Achieve Your Financial Goals 
Should Immediate Annuities Be a Tool in Your Retirement 
Planning Toolbox? 


Who Wins the Variable Annuity Versus Mutual Fund Battle? 
Will Your Children or Uncle Sam Inherit Your Estate? 

What Are the Requirements for Becoming a Financial Planner? 
Sell My Stocks Before the Baby Boomers Crash the Market? 
How Do I Determine If I Have Saved Enough to Retire? 
Don't Max Out My 401K? 

Will Reverse Mortgages Be the Salvation of Baby Boomer 
Retirees? 

Do I Need Ten, Twenty, or Thirty Times My Income to Retire? 
How to Find a Good Financial Planner 

Total Market or Slice-n-Dice for My Investment Portfolio? 
What Safety Factor Are You Using for Your Retirement Plan? 
How Much Income Do I Really Need in Retirement? 

What Lessons Can We Learn from the Crash of 2008? 

How to Invest for Retirement after the Crash of 2008 
Rules-of-thumb or Retirement Planning Software? 

Is Portfolio Rebalancing Worth It? 

Do I Need Umbrella Insurance? 

Got My First Job and How Do I Handle the 401K? 

Are Black Swans Really Harmful to Ordinary Investors? 
Should My Asset Allocation Include My Pension and Social 
Security? 

Should I Pay Off My Mortgage Early? 

How Does My Asset Allocation Compare to Everyone Else? 
How Do I Maximize Retirement Income From My Portfolio? 
Is Saving 10% of My Gross Income Good Enough? 
Contribute to My Bad 401K or Go Taxable? 

Do I Need an Investment Policy Statement? 

Do I Need Long-Term Care Insurance? 

Do I Need Long-Term Disability Insurance? 

How to Read Your Way to Financial Wealth 

How Do I Select the Correct Risk Level for My Portfolio? 
How Do I Estimate Retirement Living Expenses? 
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